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FEBRUARY, 18387. 


Art. I. Adherence to a Scriptural Profession. 
‘He that sweareth fo his own hurt, and changeth not.” Ps. xv. 4. 

In the beginning of this psalm, a very important question is asked by 
a serious inquirer: Lord who shall abide in thy tabernacle, who shall 
dwell in thy holy hill’ It is evident, that the design of this inquiry is 
notto learn on what ground a sinner is to be accepted before God : but 
what itis, which affords evidence, that he is already accepted; and so 
prepared for waiting upon God in ordinances here, and in a course of 
preparation for dwelling with him eternally in Heaven hereafter. God 
meets the inquirer at once with an answer. He affords him suitable 
matter for self examination; that he may readily determine whiat.is 
his true character: and among other things to this purpose, it is said 
in this verse, that sucha person is one, whe sweareth to his own hurt and 
changeth not. 

Although these words are an answer to a plain practical question, 
and therefore might be expected to contain plain matter for self exami- 
nation, yet their meaning has been either perverted, or generally over- 
looked. 

When a few years ago, the public were awakened to the evils of free- 
masonry, and many of its members were led to make a disclosure 
of its secrets; their conduct was condemned in the bitterest language, 
by the devotees of that blood-stained, impious institution. They were 
branded as perjured persons, who having broken the oath of God, were 
unworthy of any confidence with men; Scripture was pressed in to 
confirm the decision—it was common to bring forward this passage, in 
proof, that a godly man will not change though he swear to his hurt. 

This we call a miserable perversion; made no doubt for the same 
purpose, that the Bible is paraded in front of masonic processions—to 
impose upon the ignorant. If the spirit of inspiration ever designed to 
exhibit this as a mark of christian character—the fidelity with which 
a man observed his masonic oaths and obligations—then some of the 
most desperate ruffians, and profane infidels might with confidence lay 
claim to this sacred character. But before the advocates of free-ma- 
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sonry can avail themselves of this text; there is a small matter which 
they ‘may overlook, yet which those who do not set a very high esti. 
mate on their institution, must insist upon their noticing, that is this 
verse sperks on/y of such swearing as is /awful. If involved inan up. 
Jawful oath, it is not the keeping of it which is matter of duty, but re. 
penting of our sin, washing our hands from all connection with it, and 
doing away any injary we may have inflicted upon society, by frankly 
acknowledging its evil tendencies. Unless therefore the masonic oaths 
and obligations are lawful, it would be just as proper to bring forward 
this text, to prove that Herod was bound by his oath, to take off the 
head of John the Baptist; or that those forty Jews were bound by their 
oath to kill Paul; or that David was bound by his oath to cut off Na. 
bal and his house, though he blesses the Lord for preventing him, (see 
1 Sami. xxv. 22, also 32 and 33:) or that the undatiful son mentioned 
by Christ, who dedicated to sacred purposes, what should have gone to the 
support of his aged parents, was bound by his oath or vow, to withhold 
it from them—as to bring it forward to prove that a man is bound by 
his masonic oaths, to make no disclosure of the nature, the design, or 
acts of the institution. Let its advocates then prove that its oaths are 
lawful ; until this is done, it must be an imposition upon the ignorant, to 
pretend to prove from this passage, that those who have divulged their 
secrets, have violated any moral duty. But instead of proof, all that 
has hitherte come from this quarter is bare assertion: “free-masonry is 
an ancient institution,” “it is a harmless thing,” “it is a charitable insti- 
tution.” It makes usa little cautious in receiving these assertions, when 
we remember, that the supporters of the man of sin have said similar 
things, concerning their mystery of iniquity. “The Roman Catholic is 
an ancient religion,” “the inquisition is a harmless thing,” “Jesuitism is a 
well meaning institution.” Every one that doeth evil hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved. 

But dismissing this as a gross perversion of the word of God, we 
may notice the sense in which this passage is commonly understood, 
which is: that such is the solemn nature of an oath to a godly man, 
that though he should swear, to do that which might afterwards be at- 
tended with civil or pecuniary loss or hurt, yet he will not change, bat 
faithfully perform his oath. It must be acknowledged that this, unlike 
the former application of the passage, contains a truth; yet we much 
question, whether this is exclusive/y, or even principally meant, as the 
mark here laid down of a godly character. For if so, it would be use- 
Jess toa vast majority of Christians: perhaps not one in ten thousand 
ever took such an oath. Of what use could it be then to call upon all 
going up to the holy hill and tabernacle of the most high, to try them- 
selves by a mark, which (where oaths are pot improperly taken,) must 
be of such remarkable rare occurrence? But those to whom this por- 
tion of the inspired word was first given, would have no difficulty in 
understanding what the psalmist here intended by swearing, neither 
would we, were it not that a fashionable dislike of some peculiar features 
of divine ordinances, has led us to overlook the language in which they 
are set forth. 

Making a public profession of religion, is in scripture called swear- 
ing; because we therein appeal to the great searcher of hearts, to wit- 
ness our sincerity in receiving and resolving to adhere to the truth, as 
it is in Jesus, to the end of our lives—this as really and as solemnly, as 
if there was superadded the form of lifting up the hand to Heaven, and 
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swearing by Him, that liveth for ever and ever. Quotations of this 
use of the word might be multiplied: let a few suffice, Deut. vi. 13. 
Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and serve him, and swear by his 
name:” Jer. v.2. “And though they say the Lord liveth, yet they swear 
falsely >” and 7th ver. “Their children have forsaken me, and sworn by 
them that are no gods,” that is, they have renounced their profession of 
the true religion, and professed idolatry: Isaiah xlv. 23, 24. “Unto me 
every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall swear. Surely shall one 
sav, in the Lord have I righteousness and strength.” And the Apostle 
Paul in quoting this passage, Romans xiv. 11, instead of swear, uses 
the word confess or profess, which he must therefore have considered 
of the same signification. Some may consider that these and similar 
passages speak of public, solemn covenanting. This is no doubt cor 
rect. Making a profession, and covenanting, although distinct ordi- 
nances are inseparably connected. They are like the ordinances of 
prayer and praise, distinct, but inseparable. We cannot pray without 
praise, nor can we praise without prayer; neither can we make a_pro- 
fession without covenanting, nor can we covenant without making a 
profession ; and by the way, those who deny that public covenanting is 
a distinct ordinance in New Testament times, becuuse a profession 
answers every purpose, ought in a consistency with this mode of rea- 
soning, to deny that praise is a distinct ordinance : for we have prayer, it 
might be said, and prayer answers every purpose of praise: the argu- 
ment would be just as conclusive in the one case as in the other. 

We see then, that the language here used by the psalmist, would be 
easily understood by every Israelite. ‘Though not one in ten thousand 
of them perhaps had ever taken such an oath to man, as wouid turn cut 
to their pecuniary or civil hurt, they had all sworn to the Lord, by pro- 
fessing the true religion; and in maintaining this profession with stead- 
fastness, and performing its duties with fidelity, they might in various 
ways be exposed to hurt in the werld. Hence, every time that they 
ascended the hill of the Lord, each one might put this trying question 
to himself, how do I stand to my profession, amidst the various tempta- 
tions to change to looseness, and unfaithfulness, which are daily thrown 
inmy way? And this same mark is just as suitable for self-examination 
now, as it was in the days of David—.4// that will live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer persecution. ‘They must be exposed to Aurt in vari- 
ous ways, in adhering and carrying out into practice, the profession of 
the truth which they have made; and in these days of change, when 
steadfastness has become a reproach, and the sacred obligations of a 
profession are either forgotten or disregarded, we consider that this 
passage affords very suitable matter for instruction and self examina- 
tion. We have seen that making a public profession of religion, is in 
scripture called swearing to the Lord ; and if entered into aright, it is 
as solemn a matter yet, as it ever was, and may properly be called by 
that name; therefore it follows, that a man isas much bound to adhere 
to the truth which he professes, as he is to declare the truth under oath 
—a departure in the one case is perjury, as well as in the other, yeaa 
more aggravated species of perjury—nothing prevents us from seeing 
this, but that the world thinks otherwise. 

What is here said, applies only to a scriptural profession, We are 
to swear in truth, in judgment, and in righteousness. We should not 
enter into a profession in such a careless manner, as we fear is common, 
but with prayerful deliberation, and a careful comparison of it with the 
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law and the testimony. We should not embrace such a profession as js 
fashionable in the world, or such as we expect to sit easiest upon our 
shoulders—but such as is most agreeable to this standard. If then we 
have entered into such a profession, believing in judgment and in right. 
cousness, that it is agreeable to the word of God; according to the 
character here given of the godly man, we will not change from it, 
whatever hurt we may be exposed to, on account of it. Our views 
remaining unchanged concerning its scriptural character, there is no 
earthly reason, no circumstances which human ingenuity can devise, 
that will form an excuse for relinquishing it—sueh conduct would be 
as inexcusable as perjury. This is the truth of God, and how should 
it put to shame many who lay claim to the christian character, while 
they unblushingly act in violation of the mark here laid down by the 
spirit of inspiration, and change from what they have sworn, for no 
otner reason than the personal hurt, to which they have been exposed, 

Thus for example, one changes because he cannot conveniently at- 
tend upon ordinances, where dispensed agreeable to his profession, while 
by changing somewhat, be may have them at his own door, and so be 
saved of all this kind of hurt. This was one cause of that extensive 
change which took place in the reign of Jeroboam, from the worship of 
the true God, to that of the calves, at Dan and Bethel. 

Another changes, because the congregation or branch of the church 
with which he has been connected is small and despised—the support 
of a gospel ministry is therefore burdensome ; and after all, no credit 
nor worldly profit in continuing with them ; but by changing somewhat 
he can be saved from this kind of hurt, and even turn his profession to 
a good account, in advancing his credit and interest. 

Another changes, because he is exposed tosome hurt, in carrying out 
his profession into practice, such as observing fast days, attending to fa- 
mily worship, &c.—when interfering with the eager pursuit of wordly 
business—or perhaps a lucrative employment is offered in some of ou 
post offices, canals, or rail roads, at the expense though of violating, or 
hiring others to violate the Lord’s day—by changing somewhat he can 
be saved from this kind of hurt too—either by joining a branch of the 
church, which tolerates such things, or dropping a profession altogether. 

Another changes, because his feclings are hurt, by the reproaches and 
contempt cast upon a scriptural profession, by the world and false 
brethren, and in this way the most sacred duties are treated. Thus 
when we are urged by such characters, to hear the instruction which 
causeth to err; or otherwise to have fellowship with the unstable and 
erroneous ; if a refusal is given, the reply generally is; ah, you dare 
not; you are sworn against it. Yes, we are sworn against it, and he who 
regards his oath will, instead of being ashamed of it, like the Apostle 
Paul, glory in his bonds. But many cannot bear this kind of hurt, they 
either forsake their profession, or drop its distinguishing character. 

But it would be endless to enumerate the various ways in which we 
may be exposed to hurt. in adhering to, and carrying out our profes- 
sion into practice. And what a trifling hurt is often sufficient to cause 
the unstable and wavering, to renounce the good profession which they 
once made? As Christ says of the stony ground hearers: because 
they have no root in themselves, as soon as persecution or tribulation 
ariseth, because of the word’s sake, by and by, they are offended. 

But the godly man will not change, though to his hurt he swear. He 
regards the oath of God, which is upon him—he regards the truth of 
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God, having a sweet experience of its excellency—he regards the 
praise of God more than the praise of men; and he regards the hidden 
manna of which he now eats, and that inheritance which he hopes to 
enjoy, as ample compensation, for any hurt to which he may be ex- 
sed, in adhering to Christ in the world. : 

Reader has: thou made such a profession? Every time thou ascend 
est into the hill of the Lord, examine thyself, as to the consistency and 
firmness, with which thou art adhering to it, when exposed to hurt in 
the world. R. 





Arr. Il. The Scriptural Manner of .Almsgiving. 


This age has been boasted of as that of change and improvement. 
The same spirit that influences many in the common arts, seems to have 
excited others in the matters of religion. Indeed, it has been asserted 
by some of the patrons of “new measures” in divinity, that the 
same tedious process in converting the soul, is not needed as in former 
times, but that as great improvements have been effected of late in the 
church as outwardly in the world. 

It is to be hoped that the members of our communion, being not on- 
lv in name, but in the account of other denominations, ‘‘ Seceders,” are 
not led away by such foolish and delusive doctrines, knowing that the 
work of grace is compared to that of nature in scripture, and that the 
works of nature never change, but we still see, “first the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” Yet as the children of 
Israc! mingled with the heathen and learned of them their way, there 
is a danger of being led astray by the abounding novelties of the day, 
surrounded as we are by those who make it their occupation “ either to 
tell or to hear some new thing.” 

The charitable societies of our age are regarded by many as novel- 
ties, and improvements, far surpassing any thing of former times. Some 
of our connection have been led into their sapport, and it may be ques- 
tioned, if they have not done well, while deprived of any other oppor- 
tunity of honoring the Lord with their substance. Still, it may be well 
to inquire, if there is not a “more excellent way,” especially when we 
see, after considerable experience, that some of these societies are the 
instruments of vast evil, and others productive of no good, by the coun- 
teracting of divine providence, and the withholding of the blessing. 
Have we not seen Bible Societies corrupt the word of God by the cir- 
culation of the Apocrypha along with the Holy Scriptures? If 
this error have been corrected, is there not now just ground to fear 
that the sense has been most dreadfully perverted in many of the new 
translations, when it is found, that the Anabaptist heresy has been en- 
deavored to be propogated by such means, tending to destroy all respect 
for the Old Testament as an authoratative revelation to Christians, and 
unsettling or razing the whole foundations of our faith? Have we not 
found that an expensive system of hired managemeut and agency, has, 
in many cases, nearly absorbed the streams of christian charity, and 
generally been the meuns for the dissemination of error and the propa- 
gation of heresy throughout the land? If such considerations have led 
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many to withdraw their support from some of the most popular instity. 
tions of the time, and seem to be bringing every denomination of chris. 
tians to confine their contributions to the support of the schemes that are 
patronized and managed by their own sects, may it not become us well 
to inquire What rule the scriptures give us for direction in such cases, 
and to see if we are all acting in conformity to it, doing nothing with. 
out a © Thas saith the Lord,” for our authority, and not refusing to 
perform any duty which he has commanded ? 7 

If we find our warrant for the use of the Scripture Psalms, from their 
introduction into the worship of the Old Testament Church under di- 
vine direction, their being approved and employed by our Saviour in 
his bringingin the New ‘Testament Dispensation, and their command to 
be sung by all christians from an inspired Apostle, surely, similar du- 
ties, equally authorized, must be incumbent upon us. Our divines of 
the Reformation seem to have been at no loss in thus interpreting our 
warrant for charitable contributions upon the Sabbath. In their systems 
of divinity, in treating of the duties to be performed ou the Sabbath, 
few of them fail to mention our works of charity. The same is dis- 
tinctly specified in the Standards of our Church, drawn up by the West- 
minster Assembly, and received by the Church of Scotland. 

In spite of all these facts—the information which some have of the 
ancient systems of divinity, and the zeal which they manifest in other 
instances forthe Larger Catechism and Directory of Worship—we have 
heard of some, in those congregations where this duty is unhappily 
neglected for ordinary, contend against it, and, exhibiting a righteous- 
ness exceeding that of the scribes and pharisees, refuse to handle money 
upon the Sabbath. Such conduct seems to be countenanced by the 
impression under which some labor, that our charitable contributions on 
the Sabbath, ought to be applied ouly for the relief of the poor; and in 
a country, where the ameliorating spirit of the gospel hus so far pre- 
vailed in our legislation as to make a legal support for the poor impe- 
rious on the community, it is thought, that our Christian Almsgiving 
may be superseded. but though the poor were to cease out of the 
land, or though they were all amply provided for by the State, we will 
find that there are other objects to which our charity ought to extend. 

In the time of Joash, when this mode of offering was introduced, and 
in thatof Josiah, when it was revived, the money thus raised was ap- 
plied to the repair of the temple. After the return from Babylon the 
Jews continued the custom, and their writers call the chest into which 
their offerings were put the “box of righteousness,” and its contents 
were said to be applied, net only for the relief of the poor, but also for 
the purchase of salt for burnt-offerings, and for the defrayment of such 
other expense connected with their worship as had no other provision. 
When we find that our Lord approved of this mode of offering in his 
commendation of the poor widow, when we find it enjoined upon the 
Corinthians “with all that in every place call upon our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” as well as it was enjoined upon the Apostle Paul himself by 
his brethren in the apostleship when receiving from them the right hand 
of fellowship, and by him upon the churches of Galatia, it is a duty the 
observance of which we may well conclude, we cannot evade without 
the neglect or contempt of a divine ordinance. 

If there are no poor among us, needing our christian sympathy, in 
the “way of giving and receiving,” if we had such funds by the obser- 
vance of this duty, objects of charity might, perhaps, be found among 
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our neighbors, without our needing to send so far, as the pious Corinthie 
ans or Macedonians did, when sending to Jerusalem. If a secret so- 
ciety which long existed, but only Within a hundred years past, relieved 
its poor, who had formerly ¢ ‘ontributed to its funds, if sinners thus love 
sinners, and boast of their charity, as a cloak and excuse for their wick- 
edness, how much would the gospel of Christ again be recommended by 
the zealous endeavors of christians, in the performance of this duty ’ 
But though there inight be found no temporal sullering to relieve, — 
in the bounds of our know ledge and effective charity, it is a peculiar 
commendation of the gospel, that it is preache .d to the poor, and view- 
ing the spiritual want of the world, there is field enough for occ upancy 
and labor. There are weak congregations of our own denomination, 
that might thus be assisted ; there are many seeking the ordinances of 
rrace from us, with a feeble ery, by reason of the inadequate return, 
which they can make in temporal things. By supplying such wants, 
it might be hoped, that the blessing of many “ ‘that are ready to perish, 
would come upon us.” 

From one quarter of our church, we hear much of a desire to send 
a Missionary into some foreign distant field of labor. Without inquiring 
whether the conversion of a “Chinese, would be more glorifying to God 
than that of one of the multitudes around us , being in error by the 
perverse teaching of corrupted men, of left in ignorance by the neglect 
of all; without 1 inquiring, if there is not something like a cry from the 
“man of Macedonia,” from our accessible neighborhoods, which are 
still neglected, and something like the prohibition of the spirit, not suf- 
fering to enter into Bythinia, in the difficulties and want of sucecss, 
which many missionaries have in foreign stations ; it becomes us to see 
if we have embraced the scriptural method for supporting what we 
have already undertaken, and if we may expect the divine blessing by 
acting according to his direction, and waiting on his time. 

There scems then to be “utterly a fault” among us, that in so many 
of our country congregations, the solemn duty of charitable collection 
is neglected on the first day of the week. It isa duty which is left to 
the conscience of each, when he is to Jay by himself apart from his 
common stock, and to treasure it up with the rest of the Lord’s people. It 
is a tribute of praise in temporal things, which God would have from 
all. It seems a proper acknowledgment of the Lord’s goodness in past 
provision. and 4 trusting to him for future supply. It is aduty from 
which none are excused, but must be performed according to the mea- 
sure of our success, whether by pied, much or little, whether constunt- 
ly, or occasionally, when we cannot always. A duty may be omitted 
through necessity, but it must not be neglected through contempt. 

It may not be seemly for Ministers to talk much of money-matters ; 
but religion takes cognizance of all our concerns; and while “money 
auswereth all things,” it is profitable in the worship of God, as well 
as in the business of the world. It is not money itself, but the love of 
it, which is “the root of all evil.” The commendation then which 
some ministers have had, for never mentioning itin the pulpit, seems 
very doubtful praise, especially when it is known, that in such a case, 
avarice may be increasing among the flock; and in such a rate, in one 
instance of this kind, it is recorded, that the chief manager of the salary, 
claimed the legal allowance, as a recompence for his service in the holy 
thing. 

Here then, where so many calls are made upon us, for the performing 
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of our alms, in the manner which our Saviour reproved; when there 
are so many societies that publish their list of benefactors, and blazon 
their names and offerings on the pages of their reports; while so much 
is expended on a system of management, which, in most cases gives the 
most crafty and designing an advantage over the more simple and sip. 
cere; here let us set forth the scriptural duty of honoring the Lord 
with our substance, and hallowing all to him, by the consecration of » 
part on the first day of the weck. Here a fund may be provided for 
necessary repairs and accommodation in our places of meeting; for the 
relief of poor saints, if such be held in captivity or slavery, or oppres- 
sed with poverty ; for the sending of the werd of God, or the Messen. 
gers of salvation to those that ask and need: and from the choice of 
our managers, the same as those to whom we confine the management 
of our other church concerns, we may hope for faithfulness, and that 
their zeal will lead to such expenditure as will be most advantageous to 
the cause of religion and the glory of God. r 
Surely it becomes all to consider their ways in this respect. Those 
that have been in the habit of thus consecrating their substance, should 
reflect if they have done it from mere custom as a tradition from the 
fathers, or from such motives as God requires. Those who have ne- 
glected it ought to bear in mind, that if from the necessity of the times 
amidst the early settlement of anew country, this duty could hardly be 
practised through the scarcity of money, no such excuse remains now 
amidst the unexampled prosperity which this land enjoys, and the wise 
provision which our rulers have made of returning to the more common 
use of the precious metals divinely sanctioned by scriptural example, as 
the circulating medium of the world. If we reproach others justly 
for departing in doctrine from the standards of the church, let us see that 
we no longer do so in practice by the neglect of this duty. If we re- 
gard the sneers or censvres of the world, as holding in this to “ weak 
and beggarly elements,” as displaying conduct unworthy of the age, 
let us remember that we have the divine call and warrant, and the 
“foolishness of God” will be found “wiser than men, and the weakness 
of God stronger than men ;” that thus the rills of christian charity col- 
lected in the noiseless offerings of the saints, descending like the drops 
of rain from each congregation that is ready to “consecrate unto the 
Lord this service,” when all united, shall become a mighty river of 
blessing, breaking forth from the threshold of the temple, watering all 
the earth. FINIS. 





Ant. III. The Dece'tfulness of Riches Choaking the Word. 


Our Lord instructs us, that there is but one right way of attending 
on gospel ordinances, that represented by the good seed in the good 
ground; they who in honest and good hearts receive it with faith and 
love, and practice it in their lives. But there are many wrong ways; 
many ways in which men may deceive themselves and others, and final- 
ly miss the great object to be sought, the salvation of their souls. 
There is the wayside hearer, the careless, irregular, and forgetful hea- 
rer; who goes away, and quick!y loses the precious treasure that nad 
been put into his hand, because he took no pains to lay it up in his heart. 
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There is the stony ground hearer, the hasty convert, and superficial 
student of divine things, who being ignorant of his own ignorance, 
thinks himself far advanced, and begins with great zeal, but not having 
counted the cost, he is not able to finish. Then there is the thorny 
hearer, as he may be called, he who hears, and may have a considera- 
ble understanding, and correct judgment of the truth; but he is so en- 
cumbered with the things of the world, that he can make little or no 
progress in religion. ‘The cares of this life and the deceitfulness of 
riches, choke the word, that it becometh unfruitful.” Now it is to be 
observed, that all these classes of hearers are regularly, each, one step 
higher than another; the wayside class take no hold or interest in 
the word whatever, and therefore make no profession of religion what- 
ever, the seed never sprung at all, so as to appear above ground; the 
stony ground hearer advanced one step farther, and took some kind of 
hold of the truth, and made a corresponding profession; those among 
thorns went still one step farther, and it is supposed that they had real- 
ly the root of the matter in them, the good sced sprung up, and though 
the thorns choked it, yet they did not kill it; it still lived, but was not 
lively, strong or flourishing, it became unfruitful. These make a profes- 
sion, and may continue in it, they may even be real believers, but the fea- 
turesof the carnal man are so very prominent, that the image of Christ can 
scarcely be discovered in themat all. This is an exceedingly evil and dan- 
gerous case, and while it may include both the wayside and stony ground 
hearer, we see that real believers may also fall into it; and indeed any 
one who will seriously consider the spirit and practice of professors, 
must be convinced that it is lamentably prevalent in the church at the 
present day. I propose therefore to endeavor to open up the nature of 
this evil a little, in the few following remarks. 

The subject presents two points of inquiry. First, wherein consists 
this deceittulness of riches? Secoudly, how does it choke the word? 

In speaking to the first of these, we might observe in general. that 
there is no deceitfulness, properly speaking, in riches themselves, the de- 
ceit is in the heart of man, and with the great deceiver of men; but it 
is acted so frequently, so successfully, and in such a variety of forms, 
by means of wordly riches, that the phrase, “the deceitfulness of 
riches” is very expressive. More particularly then I observe, 

Ist. There isa great deception as to the subjects of this evil. The poor 
are apt to think they cannot be in danger of it, because they have no riches, 
but here is a mistake, for the evil is not limited to any particular quantity 
of wordly possessions, or indeed to possession at all, but has its root in 
the frame and temper of the mind towards these things. To be rich, is 
a very indefinite expression, depending altogether on the imagination of 
him whois said to be rich, or of those who think him so. He who has 
nothing, thinks if he had the thousands which his neighbor possesses, he 
would be very rich, whereas that same neighbor finds he has need for it 
all, and looks as far above him as the other did, for the place of riches. 
If he who has always been poor, should by some occurrence obtain a 
few hundreds, he may experience all the benefits of riches, sense of 
abundance, satisfaction and the like, or all the evils of riches, as pride, 
ambition, love of the world, &c. as fully as he who has all his life been 
familiar with thousands. Even those who have nothing are not exempt 
from this danger: when they employ their minds unduly in schemes for 
the obtaining of riches, when they look enviously on the abundance of 
the rich, when they yield to discontent with the lew circumstances in 
Vat. XIII. 42 
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which God has placed them, when they picture to themselves some par. 
ticular degree of wealth, as the place of happiness, and the object of 
their pursuit, and in many other ways they may show that they are as 
deeply infested with the disease, as the miser who cannot have his trea. 
sure removed from his sight. 

2d. There is a great deception as to the extent of this danger. On 
the one hand it is admitted as a duty, to be diligent in business, as wel! 
as fervent in spirit, to provide things honest in the sight of all men, to 
labor, working with the hands the thing that is good, not only so as to 
meet our own necessity, but that we may have to give to him that 
needeth, and it is a mark of a godly man, to guide his wordly affairs 
with descretion. On the other hand any man of sound judgment will 
admit that excessive application to wordly business, or undue anxiety, 
or too much thought about wordly things, is sinful and dangerous, that 
covetousness is a direct breach of the divine law, &c; but the line be- 
tween the duty and the sin, is not so easily discovered, and men are of- 
ten far beyond it before they are any thing aware of it. It is quite a 
common estimate to Jook on all those employments that are counted 
lawful between man and man, as not liable to objection here ; and as to 
the degree of application to such employments, the greater, the more 
commendable, provided the express letter of the law is not violated ; 
but if we will measure by our Lord’s standard, we must make very 
many exceptions. In the carrying on of business, it is found that as the 
scale is extended, the labor is proportionably diminished, and the pro- 
fits increased, therefore it is often thought wise to do so, even by incur- 
ring so much debt; this is wordly wisdom; but in more correct terms, 
such a man is carried beyond the line of duty, by the deceitfulness of 
riches: when men enlarge their business unnecessarily, either from a 
love to business itself, or from the mere desire of gain, they are sinful- 
ly in love with the world; because otherwise engaged with it, than as 
a means of life, which is its proper use. Whenever a man’s business 
leads him to violate any of God’s precepts, either in letter or in spirit, 
he may be sure he is deceived by a sinful desire of the world. For 
instance, though it is considered most reasonable, that a man should 
take his produce to the best market, yet if that market be such a dis- 
tance, that he must encroach upon the Sabbath, in making his business 
there, it is plain that he is drawn by the deceitfulness of riches into a 
snare, for God never calls any of his people to such a station, or marks 
out any man’s lot so that he must necessarily trample on the ordinances 
ot his grace, or neglect them, (I speak now of those who act reluctant- 
ly,) it would be inconsistent. The same may be said of those who 
leave the place of ordinances and religious society, removing to new 
countries that they may more easily obtain possessions, though this is 
so common, that it is considered not only lawful but commendable. 
When men have so much love for gain, that they can have none for 
the good of their fellow-men by their business, they are without doubt 
entangled by the deceitfulness of riches. When men make the acquisi- 
tion of worldly things their first object, whether they pursue it more or 
less eagerly they are in the same case: for this is directly contrary to 
the Lord’s direction “ seek ye first the kingdom of heaven and his righte- 
ousness.” Finally, Whatever is not consistent with contentment even 
in the temper of the mind, proceeds from this deceitful and sinful love 
of riches, ** Let your conversation be without covetousness and be con- 
tent with such things as ye have.” ‘The apostle makes no medium be- 
tween contentment and covetousness. 
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3d. There is a great deceitfulness in the promises and prospects that 
riches seem to hold out to those that are pursuing them. ‘These pros- 
pects vary according to the particular course in which the man seeks 
his object. ‘Those who look on some particular degree of wealth, (per- 
haps not the most extravagant, ) as their object, readily think that it is 
within their reach, and will afford them contentment, but they mav be 
many ways deceived in this; they may labor all their days and never 
reach it, they may not know when they have reached it; and to a cer- 
tainty happiness will not be found to have its abode at any degree of 
wealth; very often the desires enlarge as fast as possessions and keep 
the man still at the same distance from his object; very often cares and 
troubles are found attending such a measure of wealth, which did not 
at all appear when looked at from a distance, so that the pursuer finds 
himself even further behind than he was; and in many other ways are 
they deceived. ‘Those who point out no particular measure of wealth 
to themselves, as their resting place, but indefinitely, that at some future 
period they will retire and enjov the fruits of their industry in peace ; 
and in the mean time they enlarge the scale of business, or apply to it 
with the utmost diligence, so as to hasten the desired period—O! how 
often and how miserably are they deceived! The desire of enlarging 
the scale of business, is of a growing nature, and care, and charge, and 
bustle increase with it; and “when goods are increased, they are in- 
creased that eat them ;” and he who imagines himself master and owner 
of all, is in fact the servant of all. And in a word the deceitfulness of 
this plan cannot be better illustrated than is done in our Lord’s parable 
of him, whose grounds produced abundantly, and who thought of enlarg- 
ing his scale of business, by pulling down his barns and building great- 
er, and who by and by would retire from business and say to his soul, 
“take thine ease,””—but God said to him, “thou fool this night shall thy soul 
be required of thee.” O what a soul ruining deception was he under ! 
and all they also who follow him. ‘Those who are allured by the pros- 
pect of riches, by emigrating to new countries, very often draw such a 
picture to themselves as the following: That their funds, which are 
comparatively small in an older settlement, would readily procure a 
greater portion of land in a better soil; where they could raise their 
livelihood with less labor, and could scarcely fail of becoming indepen- 
dent in a short time. And if they have families, they can also settle 
them around them with the same good prospects; and thea they pro- 
mise themselves contentment. 

But they often find their scheme so defective, as to prove wholly a 
deception. They may no doubt find rich soil, on easy terms of pur- 
chase ; but perhaps no health on it, and that would counterbalance ma- 
ny advantages, and would atonce mar the beauty of the picture they had 
drawn. In respect of society also, they often find a matter of grievance 
they had not thought of; many of the conveniences of life are wanting 
and their want severely felt; very generally they find themselves over- 
whelmed by a multitude of heavy Jabors that must be performed, be- 
fore they can begin to live with any comfort, and ‘i requires all their 
days to fight through them; and not uncummonly their family instead 
of settling around, are actuated by the same motives that brought them 
there, and proceed to some other region which is said to be far superi- 
or. So that when all things are fairly balanced, one against another, 
the advantage is small and their fine prospects vanish. I have been 
more pacticular on this point, because this spirit of emigration is the 
raging epidemic of the present day. 
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4th. There is a deceitfulness with the possession of riches also, to en- 
gross and fasten the affections. In order to be successful in business 


there must be such a close attention, and such a persevering study of 


the principles and method of money-making, that by the time riches are 
acquired, the mind has taken such a bent towards these things, that the 
man does not himself know how much he loves them; he is not happy 
unless engaged in them one way or other ; that is the subject he can con- 
verse on, with fluency and acuteness beyond all others. By the same 
deceit also, is the practice of some strongly marked. Men of wealth are 
very apt to feel the advantage they have over others,and to improve it,and 
by experience they have acquired such skill and sharpness in dealing as 
often to come very near to fraud and extortion, without their ob- 
serving it; (I speak now of those who are not wholly devoted to the 
world.) The possession of riches will also imperceptibly nourish vanity, 
pride, luxury, self-sufficiency, and the like. 

5th. There is one other deceitiulness of riches to the possessor, as to 
their durability. There is a proneness in the natural heart to trust and 
rest in riches, at least for temporal maintainance and comfort; and cir- 
cumstances are often such as would seem to warrant some confidence ; 
a man’s possessions may be such that it would seem very improbable 
that he should ever consume them. Yet at best and at most, they are 
but “uncertain riches’—“ Treasures that moth and rust may corrupt, 
and thieves break through and steal’’—liable to all the various and 
unavoidable reverses incident to human affairs; neither is it possible for 
any man to secure himself against these. It is related of Archbishop 
Adamson, that he used to boast, that he was certain of these three 
things never failing him, his learning, his riches, and the king’sfavor. Yet 
the loss of these was almost the first thing that befel him, so that he 
was shortly reduced to utter want. Such examples may also be found 
in every age. When riches seem most secure, they take to themselves 
wings and fly away as an eagle towards heaven. 


{To be continued. } 





Art. IV. Brief Exposition of Important Tezts. 


“ Praise the Lord, praise him with the sound of the trumpet; praise him with the psaltery and 
harp.” Psalmcl. 1, 5. 


“And I heard a voice from Heaven as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of a great 
thunder; and I heard the voice of harpers, harping with their harps.” Rev. xiv. 


9 

Perhaps there are few objections, to the use of the scripture psalms, 
more common amongst the advocates of a human psalmody, than the 
one drawn from verses similar to that in the psalm quoted above. It is 
urged thatthe Psalms of David were written to suit the Old Testament 
Church, and therefore unfit now to be sung ; that we cannot now offer 
sacrifices, nor call upon one another to praise the Lord with the harp 
and psaltery and cymbals, since sacrifices are abolished, and the use of 
instrumental music was peculiar to the Old Testament worship. ‘This 
I believe is the substance of the objection; and it is principally for the 
purpose of answering it, that | have quoted in connexion the passage 
in the book of Revelation. Indeed with this reference to the use of 
images drawn from the temple worship, as not inconsistent with the 


views and worship of new Testament saints, I might leave the passages 
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) to explain each other. It may be well however, to consider the ob- 


‘section more at large. 

j. And first, in answering it, I might call the objectors to place 
by fhe side of the solemn declaration of Jehovah by his 
servant Paul.  “Whatsoever things were written uforelime were 
written for our learning, that we through patience and comfort of the 
scriptures might have hope.” (Rom. xv. 4.) As if the Apostle under divine 
cyidance, had designed then, and throughout all ages, to answer and si- 
jonce forever all such objections as we are now considering; after quoting 
the ninth verse of the sixty-ninth psalm, as referring not to David, but to the 
Messiah, he thus asserts, that the whole book of revelation was written for 
us; written to be received and used by us, in the way, and for the express 
purpose for which Jehovah gave and instituted it as the guide of his 
church. The inspired penman does not say, that in reading or singing 
this psalm, “our lips speak nothing but the heart of David’; but that it 
was written of, and refers to Christ; yea and that all the scriptures of 
the Old Testament, whether they typified the sufferings. or predicted 
the glory of the Redeemer, or call upon us to serve and praise the Lord, 
were written for our iustruction and consolation. 

2, This objection tothe singing of these divine songs would take away 
from the use of the church, the whole of the Old Testament. If on account 
of these references to the temple service, the psalms themselves should not 
be sung, then neither should they be read. We should read with as much 
reverence and awe the word of God, as we sing it. It is the voice of 
God that addresses us, and we are bound as really to make every word 
our own, and apply it to ourselves, when it is read, as when it is sung. 
Of course this objection, in its spirit and its tendency, would make the 
greatest portion of the word of God a sealed book to the church. Then 
no ministers in the pulpit, no master of a family, must presume to read 
in God’s worship, what is written in Moses, the Psalms and the pro- 
phets; because they were penned to suit, and adapted to the peculiari- 
ties of the Old Testament church. ‘True, instrumental music was pe- 
culiar to that church, and is now abrogated. ‘This is evident from its 
being peculiar to the temple-worship, its typical signification, and its 
entire omission by Christ and his Apostles in the primitive church. In- 
strumental music was never used by Christ or his disciples, nor enjoined 
as a religious observance on the church. The singing of these psalms 
however, was both practised and enjoined by Jesus and the apostles, 
acting under His divine inspiration. (Mark xiv. 26. Acts xvi. 25. Eph. 
v. 19. Col. iii. 16. James v. 13.) This practice then of Christ and his 
apostles, which has in it all the force of a positive institution; the ori- 
ginal appointment, which has never been repealed; and the divinely 
sanctioned use of these sacred songs, all unite in proclaiming, that their 
use is binding on the church now, and till her glorious head either au- 
dibly forbids their use, or till he opens his heavens, and proclaims, that 
time shall be no longer. How absurd then, in the face of this divine 
warrant, and these divine examples, to urge, that because the music to 
which these sacred songs were once set, and the instruments, by whieh 
they were once sung, are done away, that therefore, the psalms them- 
selves should not be used, or that it is improper cither to sing or read 
words and expressions in these psalms, that have a peculiar reference to 
the instrumental music of the temple service? Do the objectors indeed not 
know, that a typical and spiritual meaning is couched under them? Do 
they really think, that these words and expressions, “praise Him with 
the sound of the trumpet; praise Him upon the loud cymbals,”—refer 
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to nothing but abrogated rites of the ceremonial law, and that the churey 
of God has nothing more to do with these, his psalms and words, thay 
if they were blotted forever from the Bible? Isit not evident from 
Eph. v. 19. Col. iii. 10, and other passages, that in reference to the use 
of instrumental music in the former dispensation, we are now command. 
ed to make melody in our hearts’to the Lord; and that the timbre], the 
harp, the psaltry and cymbal, with which we are commanded to praise 
the Lord, typify that holy joy, and those enraptured feelings of grat. 
tude and love, with which, in these His own words, we are to sing Je. 
hovah’s praise’? 

3. This sacred book of psalms and hymns, and spiritual songs 
was, as its very title proves, given to the church to be sung, 
Now it would be as sinless to object to the style of the books of Mos»s 
and the prophets, and the blasphemy would be just as excusable, ‘which 
would attempt to blot out from the whole Bible, all reference to the 
temple worship, as to attempt to exclude on this account, any portion of 
the book of psalms, from that use in the church, for which it was ex. 
pressly given. In the book of Revelation, and especially in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the duties incumbent upon us, and the blessed privi- 
leges to which we are looking forward, are described in language bor. 
rowed from the Old Testament dispensation. Who does not know, 
that in the New Testament, the tribes of Israel are often referred to 
as denoting not the natural posterity of Jacob, but the church—the true 
Israel of God? How often are Jerusalem and Zion, used to designate 
the church? And is this too Jewish, and does it savor too much of the 
ceremonial dispensation to suit christian lips? How often are believers 
termed “the circumcision,” because renewed and changed in heart: 
‘‘the seed of Abraham,” because they possess the same faith, trust in 
the same Saviour, and look forward to the same Heaven? And because 
the New Testament is thus full of images drawn from the Jewish tem- 
ple and worship, must it also, on this account be changed? Again, 
when in the New Testament, Christ is said to be “our passover sacti- 
ficed for us,” to stand before the throne “a Lamb as it had been slain,” 
are we to understand it literally!’ When He is said as our High Priest, 
to have entered into the holy place with His own blood, are we to un- 
derstand it literally? Is the ‘blood of sprinkling,” the blood of the 
mediator of the new covenant, through which alone we can come be- 
fore God, the Judge of all. and stand unconsumed, the material blood 
shed on the cross? And is the Mount Zion, where Jehovah reigns, the 
literal Mount Zion in the land of Judah? We read of an altar in 
Heaven, of a golden censer, of incense offered, of the ark of the Tes- 
tament in the temple of Heaven, of harpers harping with their harps 
before the throne. Now, must we suppose a material harp, a material 
censer, and incense and ark; and that the Son of God really appears 
in the outward form of a Lamb that was slain in the world of glory, 
or, that these passages are so Jewish, as tobe unsuitable to the condi- 
tion of the New Testament church? Does not every believer in read- 
ing these expressions, attach to them a spiritual meaning! Does he not 
view them as symbolical of gospel subjects? and if in one case, why 
not in another! If the altar, and temple, and sacrifices, and incense, 
and harps are to be viewed as typical of evangelical truths, when found 
in Hebrews and the Revelation; why not when found in the book of 
Psalms? These very references to the worship of our elder brethren, 
should endear the inspired songs to our hearts. Should we not love to 
take up in our lips, the very words which saints and martyrs sung with 
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ures delight ; those very hymns which Heaven was opened to reveal to the 
than church. and God the Spirit spake for the “learning” of all generations, 
from ® by his inspired servants’ Does it not give a sweet and holy delight to 
le Use the heart, to think that we are singing the very words which God gave 
Nand. from Heaven; which ourelder brethren sung ; which once dwelt on the 
I, the , lips of our suffering and dying Redeemer: which inspired apostles did 
raise ; not deem unsuitable for christian worship; and which, as the promises 
grat. JF | and praises of the living God, have dwelt on the lips, and filled with rapture 
z Jee F the hearts of his people in every age? And must we now be told that ex- 

| pressions typical of that holy joy, and grace with which we should praise 
songs [F © the Lord, and which the Jews themselves viewed as intended principally 
sung, ’ tointimate, that every power of the soul should be stirred up, and employ- 
Loses ed in Jehovah’s service, render these psalms unfit to be sung? These ex- 
vhich : pressions and psalms were all given by the God of wisdom to the church, 
» the | asasystem of praise. His seal is upon them all. It has never been cancel- 
on of ' Jed, and there can be neither sin, nor falsehood, nor danger, in the right use 
3 eX. ) of words He has given us ; while there may be danger, fearful danger, in 
vistle opposing or slighting them. W2 have seen the spirit and tendency of 
I iVi- } the objection under consideration, and may we not in view of its sin- 
bor. F ™ fulness say: let no one repeat it as an objection to the use of these in- 
low, & ; spired psalms, till he is willing to tear from the sacred records, the whole 
d to » of the Old Testament, which Jesus has commanded every age to search, 
true as testifying of Him: let him not, till he is willing to blot out of the 
nate New Testament, all and every reference to the temple service, breathe 
the a single objection to the psalms on this account: lethim not, till he is 
vers willing to say, that the psalms on account of these expressions, are not 
art: fit to be read, say that they are improper on this account to be sung: 
t in let him not, till he is willing to say, that the services of Heaven, with its 
Luise ) temple, and altar, and censer, and incense, and ark, are too full of cere- 
em- » monial rites and references, to suit the christian church: let him not, 
ain, till he is willing to say, that the worship of Heaven, with its “harpers 
cri- » harping with their harps” is too Jewish for him, reproach on this ac- 
in,” | © count the book of Psalms: and till then, let us not be blamed for Ja- 
est, boring, and praying, that the time may soon come, when these psalms, 
un- “) and hymns, and spiritual songs of God the Spirit, shall be preferred by 
the ) all the professed followers of the Lamb, to the imperfect and polluted 
be- » hymns of men: when all shall feel, that every psalm, and every verse 
pod = Soo every psalm is a lesson, and a message of mercy to his soul, from 
the | the Eternal: when all shall reverence these psalms as the voice of their 
in judge; and tremble to utter a single reproach against this. or any por- 
es- tion of God’s word, which they would shudder to think of uttering, if 
rps = @ = standing immediately before His throne: when al! shail deem it an un- 
ial speakable privilege, amid the confusion and error, with which the mul- 
irs §  titude of human hymn books have filled the church, to be able to drink ata 
'Y, } pure fountain, and rest the soul on songs of praise, which alone pos- 
di- > sess the seal of infinite wisdom, and which alone have any right to the 
d- ) superscription written over them by the finger of God, the book of 
ot psalms: when he shall turn all people to this “pure language, that they 
Ly may all call upon the name of the Lord, to save him with one consent.” 
€, 
id a “Salute one another with an holy kiss.” Rom, xvi. 16. 
of “Ye also ought to wash one another's feet.” John xiii. 14, 
n, E These injunctions were given in reference to the customs of eastern 


lo , countries. Thus the injunction in Rom. xvi. 16, was given in allusion 
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to the custom common amongst the Jews, to kiss each other in token of 
friendship, when they met. Thus pretending friendship, Joab kissed 
Amasa, when he took his life, and thus Judas with a kiss, betrayed the 
Lord. Christians however, on this account, were soon slandered by 
the heathen around them, as licentious and profane in their religious as. 
semblies, and the practice seems soon to have been laid aside in the 
church. Asa token of brotherly aflection, this kiss is said to have 
been generally given before the dispensation of the Lord’s supper. 
This custom is not binding on us. The friendship and brotherly Joye 
signified by such outward actions, is all that the voice of inspiration re. 
quires; the feelings of christian affection, not the outward act itself. 
Hands may be shaken, and the most courteous modes and expressions 
of salutation used, while cold indifference, or the deceit of a Judas, and 
the murderous hatred of a Joab, may fill the heart. In opposition to 
this sin of dissimulation, the apostle here enjoins christians to cultivate 
a real and brotherly regard for each other .Alas, for those, whose tongues 
like Joab’s can say, “art thou in heaith my brothor?” and then, like his 
sword, stab at the life of that brother’s reputation. “Let love be with- 
out dissimulation.” 

And thus in John xiii, 14, it is the spirit of the injunction 
we are to regard. It was a custom in those warm countries, 
after travelling, to provide water to wash the feet. It was a way of 
expressing kindness and friendship toa guest which could not be omit- 
ted without marked disrespect. (Gen. xix. 2. Luke vii. 44.) Still we 
are not to imagine that this is binding on us, as a religious ordinance. It 
was never so observed by the church. It was a custom peculiar toa 
people residing in hot climates, and all that is now binding on us is the 
temper of mind, signified by this custom, It teaches us, that from the 
example of our Lord’s condescension and kindness, we should be ever 
willing and ready to relieve the wants, and promote the welfare of all 
men, and especially of the household of faith. This particular mode 
of manifesting brotherly love, is not now binding, but the thing signi- 
tied—a spirit of humility and kindness, an ardent desire to promote not 
only the comfort of the body, but especially the salvation of the soul, 

included in our Lord’s injunction here, and is obligatory on all his 
followers inevery age. “Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” Be kindly affectioned one to another.” Ye are jour- 
neving to the grave : “Let all bitterness then, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamour, and evil speaking, be put away from you, with all malice ; and 
be yekind one to another.” Ye are going toheaven: “See that ye fall 
not outby the way.” The moment is drawing near, when “the rich and 
the poor shall lie down ali‘e in the dust:” In “lowliness of mind then, 
let each esteem others better than themselves.” Death will soon tear 
your earthly possessions from your grasp; place them beyond his reach, 
by giving them to Christ, in relieving his members, and supplying the 
wants of the poor; then shalt thou have treasure in Heaven, and the 
blessing of Him “who, though He was rich, yet for our sakes became 
poor.” 





‘“Howbeit when He, the Spirit of truth is come, He will guide you into all truth.” John xvi. 13. 
Not into all truth connected with human science, and a know- 
ledge of the arts; as the Jews supposed, and as seems to be 
intimated in our translation. This knowledge is indeed the gilt 
of God, but proceeds not fromthe teaching of the Spirit spoken 
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of here. In the original, the difinite article is prefixed to “ truth,” and 
thus limits and explains its meaning. It is literally, “he will guide you 
into all the truth,” that is, the truth by way of eminence, the truth as it 
is in Jesus, “the whole counsel of God.” Now while what is here 
said of the teaching of the spirit, refers in a particular manner, to the 
apostles, it is also true of his saving influences on the hearts af all his 
people. He guides his people to himself, only by the truth—the scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament. If the soul is converted, it is 
by the word as an instrument, applied by the spirit. If saving know. 
ledge is communicated to any of our guilty race, it is throngh the scrip- 
tures of truth, applied by the teachings of the spirit. If the darkened 
understanding is enlightened, and the dead soul quickened, it is by this 
voice of the Saviour—this “word of the Lord.” speaking to us from 
Heaven, and made effectual by God the spirit. O how highly then 
should we prize this precious hook. Every “jot and tittle” of this 
will of our Father and our God ; every one of those words which are 
“able to save the soul,” should be to us inestimably precious. And if 
we do thus love it, can we hear no Macedonian cry for help from the 
dying heathen, addressed to us—no entreating voice from the destitute 
in our own land, calling to us; “think on me, when it is well with thee, 
and show kindness I pray thee unto me”—kindness to my dying soul, 
and deny me not the bread of life? “Faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God,” and O leave not, for the sake of gold 
that perisheth, a soul, an immortal soul to die eternally, ignorant of that 
only word, and that only “name whereby we must be saved.” 


W. E. 





Art. V. Presbyterians in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Life of Andrew Melville, by Thomas McCrie, D. D. 


As this work is rare, not having been reprinted in this country, our 
readers might be more gratified if we would simply give extracts from 
it, than that we should, after the example of modern reviewers, merely 
make it the occasion of saying what we wish on the subjects of 
which it treats. 

Dr. McCrie has been long favorably knownas a Biographer and Histo- 
rian—so faithfully has he delineated the character of our Reformers, that 
we are enabled to see beauties and excellencies in them, which we had 
not observed before. We may have hitherto revered their memory, 
on account of their unflinching integrity and stern virtues; but it is 
after reading his graphic touches that we become first in love with 
them. Indeed he almost practices on us the delusion of making us feel 
as if we had known them. 

We become interested in Melville from his very infancy ; he is in- 
troduced to our notice a poor orphan boy; deprived of father and 
mother when he was young, and sickly in body, he was dependant on 
his eldest brother for care and subsistence. Richard Melville and his 
excellent wife, acted to him the part of parents in every respect. The 
kind and affectionate conduct of Melville’s sister-in-law, elicits from his 
biographer a remark which seems so characteristic of himself, that we 
cannot refrain from giving it. 
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“There is something peculiarly interesting, though it does not al. 
wavs meet with the attention which it merits, in the reciprocations of 
dutv and affection between persons placed in the relation and circum. 
stances now described. By means of instinct, and by identifying the in. 
terests of parent und child, Providence has wisely secured the per. 
formance of duties which are equally necessary to the individual and 
the species. But without wishing to detract from the amiable virtue of 
parental attachment, we may say, that the kind offices which it dic. 
tates, when performed by those who stand in a remoter degree of re- 
lationship, may be presumed to partake less of the character of selfish- 
ness; and they are calculated to excite in the breast of the cherished 
orphan, a feeling which may be viewed as purer, and more enthusiastic 
than that which is merely filial—a feeling of a mixed kind, in which 
the affection borne to a parent, is combined with the admiration and 
the gratitude due to a disinterested benefactor.” 

As Melville evinced at an early age a capacity and taste for learning, 
his brother resolved to gratify his inclinations, by giving him the best 
education the country afforded. The reformation of religion being ac- 
companied by the revival of letters throughout Europe, clearly shaws 
that there is an important connection between them. Previous to the 
reformation, the original language of the scriptures was not taught in 
Scotland. Most of those who now adhered to Popery, and of those 
who afterwards wished to establish prelacy, were jealous of the intro- 
duction of Hebrew and Greek.* In the year 1559, Melville entered the 
New College in the University of St. Andrew's. At this time he made 
use of the Greek text in his studies, ‘‘a circumstance which excited 
astonishment in the University.” p. 12. When he left the University 
of St. Andrew’s, he received the character of “the best Philosopher, 
Poet, and Grecian of any young master in the land.” p. 14. “ Having 
acquired all the branches of learning which his country afforded, An- 
drew Melville resolved to complete his education on the Continent. In 
autumn, 1564, being nineteen years of age, he set out for France.” 
Having reached Paris, he commenced his studies in the University of 
that city. Melville had here fine opportunities of improving in reli- 
gious and literary knowledge, as he attended the lectures of professors, 
who held a distinguished rank in their several professions. Melville 
left Paris in 1566, and went to the University of Poictiers, where he 
studied Jurisprudence. “In 1568, Admiral Coligna, at the head of the 
Protestant army, laid seige to this city, which was vigorously defended 
by the young Duke of Guise. The classes of the University being 
broken up, Melville entered into the family of a counsellor of Parlia- 
ment, as tutor to his only son. When he was making rapid improve- 
ment in his education, this promising boy was prematurely cut off. 
Coming into his room one day, Melville found his little pupil bathed in 
blood, and mortally wounded by a cannon ball from the camp of the be- 


siegers which had pierced the house. He lingered for a short time, 


during which he employed the religious instructions which he had re- 
ceived in comforting his afilicted parents, and expired in his tutors 
arms, pronouncing these words in Greek, Adatxade, rov Opomov ws rereAyxa 





* Calderwood mentions, that Spottswood was ignorant of Greek. One of the articles 
of the libel raised in 1581 against Montgomery, Archbishop of Glasgow, was, ‘‘that, so farre 


as he could, he travellit to bring the original languages into contempt; 





abusing thereunto 


the words of the Apostle.”’ 1. Cor. xiv. And tauntingly asking, ‘‘In what schoole were Peter 
and Paul graduat ?"’ Note in page 131. 
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—master, I have finished my course. Melville continued to retain a 
lively recollection of this affecting scene, to which he never could al- 
jude without tears.” The seige being raised, Melville resolved to quit 
France, and repair to Geneva, for the prosecution of Theological stu- 
dies. Beza, who was at this time professor of Divinity in the Acade- 
my, and a Minister of the city, was at their first interview highly 
pleased with Melville, who also became warmly attached to this power- 
ful champion of the reformation. “The massacre of the Protestants, 
which commenced in Paris on St. Bartholomew’s day, 1572, and which 
wrought such woe to France, was the occasion of extending Melville’s 
acquaintance with the learned men of the age. Those who escaped 
the dagger of the murderer, took refuge in Geneva, whose gates were 
thrown open to receive them. One hundred and twenty French minis- 
ters Were at one time in the city.” The studies which Melville had 
now an opportunity of pursuing, were well calculated to qualify him 
for asserting as he afterwards did, the civil and religious liberty of his 
native country. “It was at Geneva that Knox first felt the hallowed 
flame of liberty kindle in his breast, and while he breathed the free air 
of that republic, he conceived the enterprise of breaking the fetters of 
religious and political bondage, by which his native country was en- 
thralled. How deeply Melville’s mind was imbued with these senti- 
ments, appears from the uniform zeal which he afterwards shewed for 
the liberties of his country, and the firm resistance which he opposed 
to Popery, and arbitrary power.” p. 51. The solicitations of his 
friends induced Melville to return to his native country. “This reso- 
lution he respectfully intimated to his colleagues, and to the magistrates, 
as patrons of the Academy: requesting their permission to demit the 
office with which they had honored him, His request was reluctantly 
granted. Ina letter addressed to the General Assembly im their name, 
Beza among other expressions of the same tenor, testified, that Andrew 
Melville was equally distinguished by his piety and his erudition; and 
that the church of Geneva could not give a stronger proof of affection 
to her sister church of Scotland, than by sutlering herself to be bereaved 
of him, that his native country might be enriched with his gifts.” Mel- 
ville left Geneva in the spring, 1574. During a part of his journey, he 
was accompanied by three Freuchmen—a Priest, a Physician, and an 
Officer of the army, all zealous Roman Catholics. Betore they parted 
Melville had made the military gentleman almost a Protestant; and 
partly by argument, and partly by good humored raillery, he prevailed 
so far over the prejudices of the others, as that they had no objection to 
eat flesh on Friday, a practice which they at first regarded with much 
horror.” 

On Melville’s return to Scotland two years after the death of Knox, 
he found the church in a very unhappy and divided state, a species of 
mongrel prelacy had been established by the famous convention at 
Leith, being made up of Presbytery, Episcopacy, and papal monkery. 
The loss sustained by the removal of Knox was severely felt. There 
still remained a number of excellent men, sincerely attached to the 
principles upon which the refurmation had been established in Scotland, 
and not incapable of defending them. But there was wanting an in- 
dividual inheriting the ardent and intrepid spirit of the Reformer, capa- 
ble of giving an impulse and a voice to public sentiment, and possessing 
decision of mind to execute, as well as sagacity to discern those 
measures which were requisite to restore the church to her liberties, 
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and to fix her authority on a firm and solid basis.” p. 108. It is on alj 
hands chiefly ascribed to Melville’s influence, that so great a degree of 
unanimitv prevailed amongst the ministers. Being entitled to a seat in 
the Seoseel hates. from his being a minister of the church of Govan, 
and also a Doctor of Theology—he used all his influence to have the 
church established on true Presbyterian principles—his brethren co-ope- 
rated with him, and in April 1578 they agreed that the Bishops should 
for the future, be addressed in the same style as other ministers. “At 
last the General Assembly which met in July 1580, found and declared 
the office of a Bishop, as then used and commonly understood, to be 
destitute of warrant from the word of God, and a human invention 
tending to the great injury of the church ; ordained the Bishops to de- 
mit their pretended office simpliciter, and to receive admission de novo 
to the ministerial office, under the pain of ex-communication, after due 
admonition, and appointed the places and times at which they should 
appear before the provincial Synods, and signify their submision to 
their act. This famous act was agreed to by the whole assembly in 
one voice.” Melville took a leading part in the Second Book of Disci- 
pline, and its success was owing in a great measure to his zeal and 
ability. He was on all the committees employed in collecting mate- 
rials for it, and in reducing them into form. 

The history of the various and multiplied trials of the church, during 
the regency of Morton, and the reign of the weak and pedantic James, 
of hercontendings for the truth, and of the persecution she endured 
from proud and ambitious men, cannot but be still interesting to the 
well-wisher of Zion. In the history and biography before us, there is 
much that is inspiriting, and calculated to encourage the heart of the 
believer in the God of Abraham. He who has promised that he will have 
a seed to do him service while Sun and Moon endure, will not want faithful 
witnesses to his truths and cause in the earth. Though they may be op- 
posed by Kings and the great ones of the carth—yet shall they not be 
utterly cast down, for the Lord upholdeth them withhis hand. They are 
enabled to do all things through Christ, who strengtheneth them. 

After every means had been tried by the court, to bribe Melville, to 
join in their measures and had failed of success, recourse was had to 
intimidation, “Morton attempted to overawe him by authority, and to 
work on his fears by threatening to proceed against him for treason. 
While the Assembly were sitting, he one day sent for Melville to his 
chamber. After discoursing for some time on the importance of pre- 
serving the peace of the church and kingdom, he complained, the public 
tranquility was in danger from certain persons, who sought to introduce 
their own private conceits and foreign laws, on points of eclesiastical 
government. Melville explained by telling his grace, that he and his 
brethren took the scriptures. not their own fancies, or the model of any 
foreign church, for the rule and standard of the discipline which they 


defended. Morton said, the General Assembly was a convocation of 


the King’s leiges, and that it was treasonable for them to meet without 
his allowance. To this Melville answered, that if it were so, then 
Christ and his Apostles must have been guilty of treason, for they con- 
vocated hundreds and thousands, and taught and governed them, with- 
out asking the permission of Magistrates; and yet they were obedient 
subjects, and commanded the people to give what was due unto Ceasar. 
Having appealed in proof of this assertion to the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Regent scornfully replied, “Read ye ever such a Act as we did at{St. 
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Johnston ?” referring to the armed resistance which the Lords of the 
congregation made to the Queen Regent at Perth. in the beginning of 
the Reformation. “My Lord,” answered Melville, “if ye be ashamed of 
that act, Christ will be ashamed of you.” He added, that in a great . 
crisis the conduct of men was not to be rigidly scanned by common 
rules, and actions, which in other circumstances would be highly cen- 
syrable, may be excused and even approved ; as our Saviour virtually 
approved those who introduced to him a palsied invalid by the roof of 
the house, without waiting the permission of the proprietor. At that time 
the kingdom of heaven suffered violence, and all men passed into it, with- 
out asking the leave of prince or emperor.” The Regent biting the 
head of his staff, exclaimed in a tone of half-suppressed indignation, 
which few who were acquainted with his manners and temper could 
hear without alarm: “ There will never be quietness in this country till 
palf-a-dozen of you be hanged or banished the country.” “Tush, Sir,” 
replied Melville, “threaten your courtiers after that manner. It is the 
same tome whether I rot in the air or inthe ground. The earth is the 
Lord’s, patria aut ubicunque est bene. I have been ready to give my 
life where it would not have been half so well wared,* at the plea- 
sure of my God. I have lived out of your country ten years as well 
as in it. Let God be glorified: it will not be in your power to hang or 
exile his truth.” p. 149. ; 

In our limited space, we cannot give, even acondensed history of this 
period of the Reformation: having only proposed to ourselves to give 
a few extracts from a most interesting work. But while we refer the 
reader to the general histories of the period for a correct knowledge of 
eclesiastical affairs, we cannot but give our opinion, that in the histories 
of the Reformation by Dr. McCrie more than in any other, the reader is 
enabled to catch the spirit of the Reformers; perhaps one reason, and a 
principle one may be, that the Dr. like every true Seceder imbibed the 
principles and spirit of the Reformers in an eminent degree. 

The following spirited account of an interview which Melville had 
with the King gives us a very good idea of his character. A deputa- 
tion had been appointed to wait on his Majesty and exhort him to pre- 
vent the evil consequences which would ensue from the measures which 
his counsel were pursuing, in permitting the popish lords who had been 
engaged in a conspiracy against the state, to return home from banish- 
ment. The deputies were admitted to a private audience of the King. 
They had agreed that James Melville should be their spokesman on ac- 
count of the courteousness ofhis address. But he had scarcely begun to 
speak, when the King interrupted him, and in a tone of irritation chal- 
lenged the meeting which had appointed them as illegal and seditious, 
and accused them of infusing unreasonable and unfounded fears into the 
minds of the people.—“ James Melville was preparing to reply in his 
mild manner, when his uncle, unable to restrain himself, or judging that 
the occasion called for a different style, stepped forward and addressed 
the King. His majesty testified the strongest reluctance to listen to his 
discourse, and summoned up all his authority to silence him, but Mel- 
ville persevered, and taking hold of the sleeve of the King’s gown in his 
fervor, and calling him God’s silly vassal, he proceeded to address him 
in the following strain, perhaps the most singular, in point of freedom, 
that ever saluted royal ears, or that ever proceeded from the mouth of a 
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loyal subject, who would have spilt the last drop of his blood in defence 
of the person aud honour of his prince. “Sir, we will always reverence 
your majesty in public; but since we have this occasion to be with your 
majesty in private, and since you are brought in extreme danger both of 
your life and crown, and along with you the country and church of God 
are like to go to wreck, for not telling you the truth and giving you faith. 
fule counsel, we must discharge our duty, orelse be traitors both to Christ 
and you. Therefore, Sir, as divers times before I have told you, so now 
again, I must tell you, that there are two kings and two kingdoms jy 
Scotland: there is King James the head of thiscommonwealth, and there 
is Christ Jesus the king of the church, whose subject James the Sixth is, 
and of whose kingdom he is nota king, nor a lord, nor a head, but 4 
member. Sir, + whom christ has called and commanded to watch 
over his church, have power and authority from him to govern his spir- 
itual kindgdom both jointly and severally ; the which no christian king 
or prince ‘should control or discharge, but fortify and assist ; otherwise 
they are not faithful subjects of Christ and members of hischurch. We 
will yield to you your place, and give you all due obedience, but again 
I say, you are not the head of the church. You cannot give us that 
eternal life which we seek for ever in this world, and you cannot deprive 
us of it. Permit us then freely to meet in the name of Christ, and to 
attend to the interests of thatchurch of which you are the chief member, 
Sir, when you were in your swaddling clothes, ‘Christ Jesus reigned free- 
ly in tnis land in spite >f all his enemies : his officers and ministers con- 
versed and assembled for the ruling and welfare of his church, which 
was ever for your welfare, defence and preservation, when these same 
enemies were seeking your destruction and cutting off. Their assem- 
blies since that time continually have been terrible to these enemies and 
most steadible to you. And now, when there is more than extreme ne- 
cessity for the continuance and discharge of that duty, will you [drawn 
tv your own destruction by a devilish and most pernicious counsel] be- 
gin to hinder and dishearten Christ’s servants and your most faithful ser- 
vants, quarrelling them for their convening and the care they have of 
theirduty to Christ and you, when you should rather commend and coun- 
tenance them, as the godly kings and emperors did?’ The wisdom of 
your counsel which I call devilish, is this, that ye must be served by all 
sorts of men, to come to your purpose and grandeur, Jew and Gentile, 


Papist and Protestant; and because the Protestants and ministers of 


Scotland are over strong and control the King, they must be weakened 
aud brought low by stirring up aparty against them, and, the king being 
equal and indifferent, both shall be fain to flee tohim. But, Sir if God's 
wisdom be the only true wisdom, this will prove mere and mad folly ; 
his curse cannot but light upon it; in seeking both ye shall lose both; 
whereas in cleaving uprightly to God, his true servants would be your 
true friends, and he would cause the rest counterfeitly and lyingly to give 
over themfelves and serve you.” During the delivery of this confoun- 
ding speech his Majesty’s passion subsided. p. 398. 

The king and court having resolved at all hazards to introduce Epis- 
copacy into Scotland, asa first step it was proposed that the church 
should be admitted to a vote in the supreme council of the nation. “It 
was declared that prelacy was the third estate in the kingdom; that 


such ministers as his Majesty should please to raise to the dignity of 


bishop, abbot, or other prelate, should have a right to sit and vote in 
Parliameot.” Much difficulty was found however in pursuading the 
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church to accept ofthis boon. After this was determined by Parliament, 
and before the meeting of the General Assembly, the King, fearful of 
Melville’s influence over his brethren, determined to deprive him of a 
seat in the Assembly. ‘“ When his name was mentioned at the calling ot 
the roll in the beginning of the assembly, his majesty challenged it, and 
said that he could not agree to the admission of one whom he had pro- 
hibited from attending on church courts. Melville defended his rights. 
His majesty’s prohibitions he said, might extend to his place and emolu- 
ments in the university, but could not affect his doctoral office, which 
was purely eclesiastical : he had a commission from his presbytery, and 
was resolved, for his part, not to betray it. Davidson spoke to the same 
purpose, and reminded the King that he was present as a Christian, and 
not as president of the Assembly. James attempted a reply to this dis- 
tinction but had recourse to the ultimate reason of kings, by declaring 
that he would allow no business to be transacted until his will was com- 
plied with. Melville accordingly retired but not until he had delivered 
his sentiments briefly and nervously, on the leading business which was 
to engage the attention of the Assembly. He was commanded at first 
to confine himself to his lodgings; but no sooner was it understood that 
his brethren repaired to him, than he and his colleague, Jonston, were 
charged to quit Dundee instantly under pain of rebellion, Davidson 
complained next day in the Assembly ; and another member boldly 
asserted the restriction laid on the university, and the interdiction now 
given, proceeded from the dread which the court had of Melville’s lear- 
ning. ‘I will not hear one word on that head,” said his Majesty twice 
or thrice. “ Then we must crave help of him that will hear us,” re- 
plied Davidson. The highest eulogium from the mouth of James could 
not have done half so much honor to Melville as his present treatment 
of him did. He had procured a parliamentary statute in favour of the 
measure which he wished to carry ; he knew thata great part of the el- 
ders stood pledged to support it by the vote which they had given in 
parliament: he had the commissioners of the church at his beck ; and 
he had brought up a trained band of trusty voters from the extremitiés 
ofthe north. And yet, with all these advantages on his side, he dread- 
ed to bring forward his motion, or to submit it to discussion, so long as 
Melville remained in the house, or even within the precincts of the 
town, in which the assembly was held.” Bruce, Davidson, Aird, James 
Melville, and John Carmichael, were the chief speakers against the vote 
in Parliament; Pont, Buchanan, and Gladstanes in support of it. The 
latter were supported by the king, who was always ready to interfere in 
the debate. Gladstanes having pleaded the power which the priests had 
among the ancient Romans “in rogandis et ferendis legibus,” Davidson 
replied, that at Rome the priests were consulted, but had no vote in ma- 
king laws: * praesentibus sacerdotibus et divina exponentibus, sed non 
suffragia habentibus.” **‘Where have ye that?” asked the King. “Ja 
Titus Livius.” said Davidson. “Oh! are ye going then from the Scrip- 
tures to Titus Livius!” exclaimed his Majesty. ‘There were flatterers 
present who applauded this wretched witticism ; and they were encour- 
aged to laugh at the old man, who pursued his argument with equal 
disregard of the puerilities of James, and the rudeness of his minions.” 
2d vol. p. 46. 
The removal of Melville from Scotland was determined on as a neces- 
sary preparative to the execution of the projects of the court. Episco- 
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pacy still stood condemned by the church and the bishops remaine; 
destitute of all spiritual power. 

Notwithstanding the number of ministers already in confinement, the, 
judged it necessary to get rid of others, before they durst face an ecei¢. 
siastical assembly. Accordingly this was accomplished by one of thog, 
politic stratagems which James was so fond of employing. In the en; 
of May 1606, James sent a letter to Melville commanding him “all exey. 
ses set aside,” to repair to London before the 15th of Sep. next, that his 
Majesty might confer with him and others, his brethren, of good learp. 
ing, judgment and experience, concerning such things as would tend ty 
settle the peace of the church and soforth. Letters expressed in the 
same terms were received by his nephew James Melville and six others 

Melville and his associates had several interviews with the king, an¢ 
his nobles and bishops, in all these interviews he appears to great advan. 
tage, showing the most noble intrepidity, though he knew he was a pr. 
soner and that his enemies were eagerly watching that they might fing 
something wherewith to accuse him, yet he not only exculpated him. 
self and brethren from all blame, but also boldly attacked his accusers, 
They were frequently forced to go and hear the bishops preach in {a- 
vour of their ceremonies, and against Presbyterian church government, 
without being permitted toanswer them. “If ever the church of Ep. 
gland had her days of chivalry, they had then passed by ; else her cham 
pions would have deemed it foul scorn to attack antagonists who were 
not at liberty to defend themselves, or to return the blows which they 
received.” p. 155. , 

The following extract may be interesting both as furnishing a pretex: 
for M’s confinement,and as giving an account of some English ceremonies, 
in which the same King was engaged who had before publicly thanked 
God that he was bornin the church of Scotland, because it was more 
thoroughly reformed from ceremonies than any other. 

“On the 28th of September they were required by a message from 
his Majesty, to be in the Royal Chapel early next day ; and Melville 
and his nephew received a particular charge not to be absent. It was 
the festival of St. Michael, one of the Di minorum gentium of the 
English, and was ce!ebrated with much superstitious pomp. Severa! 
foreigners of distinction were present, among whom was the Prince de 
Vandemont, son to the Duke of Lorrain, and commander of the Veni- 
tian army. On entering the chapel, James Melville whispered to his 
uncle, that he suspected a design to ensnare them, and put their patience 
to the test. The chapel resounded with all kinds of music. On the 
altar were placed two shut books, two empty chalices, and two can- 
dlesticks with unlighted candles; and the King and Queen approached 
it with great ceremony, and presented their offering. When the ser- 
vice was over the Prince de Vandemont said, he did not sce what should 
hinder the church of Rome and England to unite; and one of his at- 
tendants exclaimed, “ There is nothing of the mass wanting but the ado 
ration of the host.” On returning to his lodgings, Melville composed 
the following verses on the scene which he had just witnessed : 

Cur stant clausi Anglis libri duo regia in ara, 
Lumina ceca duo, pollubra sicca duo ? 

Num sensum cultumque Dei tenet Anglia clausum, 
Lumine ceca suo, sorde sepulta sua? 

Romana an ritu dum regalem instruit aram, 
Purpuream pingit religiosa lupam ?* 





* For the sake of the english reader, who may be desirous to know the treason included 
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By means of some of the court-spies, who frequented the house in 
which the ministers lodged,a copy of these verses was conveyed to his 
Majesty, who was, or affected to be highly incensed against them ; 
and it was ntmedinke lv resolved to proceed against their author. 

On the 30th of November, he was summoned to Whitehall, and 
brought before the privy council of England. Melville frankly ac- 
knowledged that he had made an epigram, of which that w hich was 
now shown him, was an inaccurate copy. He had cor mposed it, he 
said, under feelings of grief, at seeing such superstitious vanity in a re- 
formed church, under a king who had been brought up in the pure 
light of the gospel, and before strangers who could not but be contirm- 
ed in their idolatry by what they witnessed at Hampton court on the 
occasion referred to. He had given out no copy of the verses, and 
could not conceive how they had got to his Majesty ; he was not con- 
scious of having commited any crime. Butif he had, he ought to be 
tried in his own country. ~The Archbishop of Canterbury addressing 
him, began to aggravate the offence, arguing that such a libel on the 
worship of the church of England was a high misdemeanor, and even 
brought the offender within the laws of treason. This was too much 
for Melville to bear from a man of whom he had so unfavourable an opi- 
nion as Bancraft. He interrupted the primate. ** My lords” exclaim- 
ed he, ‘‘ Andrew Melville was neveratraitor. But, my lords, there was 
one Richard Bancraft, (let him be sought for;) who, during the life of 
the late Queen, wrote a treatise against his Majesty’s title to the crown 
of England; and here, [pulling the corpus delicti from his pocket, ] here 
is the book, which was answered by my brother John Davidson.” 
Bancraft was thrown into the utmost confusion by this bold and unex- 
pected attack. In the mean time Melville went on to charge the Arch- 
bishop with his delinquencies. He accused him of profaning the Sab- 
bath, of maintaining an antichristian hievarchy, and vain, foppish, super- 
titious ceremonies ; “and of silencing and imprisoning the true preachers 
of the Gospel, for scrupling to conform to these. Advanci ing gradually, 
as he spoke, to the head of the table, where Baneraft sat, he took hold 
of the lawn sleeves of the primate, and shaking them, and calling them 
Romish rags, he said, “If you are the author of ‘English Scottizing 
for Geneva Discipline ,’ then | regard you as the capital enemy of all 
the Reformed Churches in Europe. and as such I will profess myself an 
enemy to you and to your proceedings, to the effusion of the last drop 
of my blood: and it grieves me that such a man should have his Majes- 
ty’s ear, and sit so high in this honourable council.” After the council 
had deliberated for some tine, Melville was called in and told that he had 
been found guilty of the sin of scanda/um magnatum, and was to be 
committed to the custody of the Dean of St. Paul’s until the pleasure 
of the King, as to his further punishment should be known ” Melville 
was allowed to reside with his brethren in captivity, in the house in 
which they lodged, for several weeks. On the 20th of April, the Ear! 
of Salisbury informed him that he was to appear before the English 











in these lines, the following old translation ot them whilel, though flat, conveys the sense, 
may be added . 





Why stand there on the Royal Altar hie 

Two closed books, blind lights, two basins érie? 
Doth England hold God’s mind aud worship closs, 
Blind of her sight and buried in her dross? 

Doth she, with chapel put in Romish dress, 

The purple whore religiously express? 
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Council. Not wishing to alarm his friends he said, why do you ask the 
reason of his lordship’s message! no doubt he wishes me to dine with 
him. But I shall disappoint him; for! mean to take my repast with 
you.” At table he exerted himself to cheer their spirits ; acquainted 
them with his meditations on the second psalm which he had indulge 
during his waik in the gallery of the Palace ; and recited the verses 
which he had made on St. George, the tutelary Saint of England, whose 
festival had lately been celebrated with much foolish pageantry. James 
Melville, who at that moment could have wished that his uncle had 
never composed a couplet, addressed him in the words of Ovid: 

Si saperem doctas odissem jure sorores, 

Numina cultori perniciosa suo: 


To which he replied with his usual promptitude, in the next words 
of the poet: 


Sed nunc (tanta meo comes est insania morbo) 
Saxa (malum!) refero rursus ad icta pedem.* 


“Well,” said his nephew, “eat your dinner and be of good cour- 
age ; for I have no doubt you are to be called before the Council for 
your altar verses. ”—“ My heart is full and swells,” replied he ; “and 
1 would be glad to have that occasion to disburden it, and to speak all 
my mind plainly to them, for their dishonouring of Christ and ruining 
of so many souls by bearing down the purity of the gospel aud main- 
taining popish superstitions and corruptions.” ,, 1 warrant you,” said 
James Melville, who was anxious to repress his fervour, “they know you 
will speak your mind freely ; and therefore have sent for you that they 
may find a pretext to keep you from going home to Scotland.” “If 
God have any service for me there, He will bring me home: if not. let 
me glorify Him wherever I be. Ihave often said to you cousin, He 
hath some part to play with us on this Theatre.” Within a short time 
two expresses were sent to inform him, the council were sitting and 
waited for him ; upon which he rose, and, having joined with his breth- 
ren in a short prayer, repaired to the council-room. 

His Majesty did not make his appearance ; but he had placed himselt 
in a closet adjoining to the room in which the council was met. A low 
trick, and disgracetul to royalty, by which the prisoner was encouraged 
to use liberties which he might not otherwise have taken, and which 
were soon heard by the person who was ultimately to decide upon his 
fate. ‘The only charge which the council had to bring against him was 
the epigram for which he had formerly been questioned.  Iritated as he 
was by what he had suffered and by what he had seen, he was not prepared 
to make apologies or retractions. ‘The earl of Salisbury took up the 
subject, and began to reprove him for his obstinacy in refusing to ac- 
knowledge the primacy, and for the verses which he had made in deri- 
sion of the Royal Chapel. Melville was so severe in his reply, both in 
what related to the King, and to the earl personally, that his lordship 
was completely put to silence.” “In the end, not being able to induce 
him to swear to primacy, and not knowing any other way to revenge 
themselves on him they agreed to send him prisoner to the Tower.” 

“It is difficult to say which is most glaring, the injustice or the ridi- 
culousness of the proceedings of the council, first and last, against Mel- 
ville. He was no subject of England and no member of the English 
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shurch: he owed no fealty or subjection to the authorities of either. 
Called into that country by the letter, and detained in it by the will of 
his sovereign, he was placed under the protection of the royal authority. 
What had he done to forfeit this protection? Had he published a libel 
against the constitution of England? Had he intruded into her tem- 
ples, or publicly insulted her worship? Had he attacked or even writ- 
tena single line against one of her established rites? He had been for- 
ced to listen to dissourses which he disliked. and to witness religious 
ceremonies which he detested. Was he also to be restrained from re- 
lieving his mind in private, by indulging in a literary recreation to 
which he had been addicted from his youth? Or, was it a crime to com- 
municate the effusions of his muse to his brethren who sympathized 
with all his feelings, and shared in all his secrets! The only copy of 
the epigram which had been seen was taken by a court spy who haun- 
ted his lodgings for the base purpose of informing against him. But 
though he had been industrious in circulating it, where was the mighty 
harm! Was the Church of England in such a feeble and tottering con- 
dition as to be in danger from a few strokes ofa quill? Did she, like 
the church of Rome, tremble at the report of a pasquinade? Were 
there none of all the learned sons whom she had brought up, and of 
whose achievments she was wont to boast, to rise up and defend her 
with the weapons with which she had been assailed, that she was obli- 
ged to callin the secular arm for her protection, and to silence the au- 
dacious satirist by immuring him in a dungeon?” p. 177. 

“The injustice of Melville’s imprisonment was heightened by the un- 
necessary severity with which he was treated in the Tower. A pre- 
text was found for withdrawing the indulgence of having a servant con- 
fined along with him. No creature was allowed tosee him but the per- 
son who brought him his food. He was not even permitted to beguile 
the irksome hours by his favourite amusement of writing. The use of 
pen. ink, and paper, was strictly prohibited him. But tyrants, though 
they can fetter and torment the body, have no power over the heaven- 
born soul. Melville’s spirit remained unconfined and unbroken in his 
narrow and uncomfortable cell; and he found means of expressing the 
sense which he entertained of his unmerited sufferings, and his resolu- 
tion to endure the worst which his perscutors could inflict. When his 
apartment was examined, its walls were found covered with verses 
which he had engraved, in fair and beautiful characters, with the 
tongue of his shoe-buckle. In this situation he was kept ten months.” 
p. 197. 

When Melville was thrown into the Tower, the fate of his brethren 
was fixed. His nephew was commanded to leave London within six 
days, to repair to New-Castle upon Tyne, and not to go beyond ten 
miles of that town on the pain of rebellion. He was not permitted to 
visit Scotland, even for the purpose of visiting his wife, when she was 
on her death-bed. And he at last died a prisoner in England. The 
rest of the ministers were confined in different parts of Scotland; and 
were prohibited from attending on church courts, and bound to procure 
a certificate of their good behaviour from a bishop or else to return to 
London within a limited time. 

Among the fellow-prisoners of Melville was Sir Walter Raleigh and 
other distingnished personages. The rigour of his confinement was 
somewhat abated; and at length he was permitted to leave England. 
The Duke of Bauillon sent an application to King James, requesting 
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him to release Melville from the Tower, and allow him to come to the 
university at Sedan. Melville sailed for France, after having been g 
prisoner four years. 

We give the following as a specimen of the epistolary correspondence 
which passed between Melville and his nephew. “ His purse containin 
all the money which he possessed, and on which he depended for his 
support during the approaching winter, was stolen, probably by one of 
the keepers of the prison; but in his circumstances it would have been 
useless and dangerous to complain. He was under the necessity, there- 
fore, of applying to James Melville, to whom he conveyed information 
of the unpleasant occurrence in the following delicate allegory. “[ 
had !ately in my possession upwards of twenty birds of the seraphic 
species, |ept with no small care, and cherished in a warm. nest under 
the shade of my wings. Whether they were tired of their continement 
and seized with a desire for liberty, or what was the cause I am not pre- 
pared to say; but without bidding their unsuspicious host farewell, poi- 
sing their airy wings, they fled, not to return, and have left me to de- 
plore their absence. 1] soothe my grief by meditating on that beautiful 
discourse on providence contained in the sixth chapter of Matthew, and 
by the consciousness that | was not deficient in at least ordinary care. 
The saying, The Lord will provide, often comes tomy mind. I have ex- 
perienced the truth of it through the whole course of my life, my indul- 
gent Father, out of regard to my infirmity, having prevented me hith- 
erto from ever feeling extreme want.—The loss could not have been 
foreseen or provided against, and it is counterbalanced by another un- 
expected event, the friendly treaty respecting the affairs of our church 
which is in prospect; so that it would seem that the master of the feast 
and disposer of all events has seen meet to mingle for me a bitter-sweet 
cup.” 

This call was instantly obeyed. Indeed the purse of James Melville 
was always at his uncle’s command, and his remittances were uniformly 
conveyed with such readiness and delicacy as made them appear rath- 
er as the performance of a filial duty, than as an act of generosity to a 
distressed friend. “Riches,” says he in the letter which he sent along 
with the money, “take to themselves eagles’ wings and fly away. 
But there is enough in the sacred promises to which you refer. He 
who has such securities may surely rest satisfied. Be of good courage, 
therefore, my father: the Good Shepherd will supply you abundantly 
with all good things. I shall send you money, and you will send me 
songs. Let us continue this mutual intercourse ; and I have good hope 
that you will run short of verses for my use, before I run short of gold 
for yours.” Melville’s answer affords a beautiful example of the union 
of piety and gratitude. “ Your succedaneam for the fugitive gold came 
most seasonably to my relief. So profusely beneficent has my divine 
and indulgent Father been towards me as even toexceed my wishes. O 
that 1 may be found grateful, and mindful of the benefits bestowed 
on me by him who has accepted me gratuitously in his Son! O 
that | may love him who first loved me. with all my mind, soul, and 
strength, and that I may bring forth the fruits of this love, by promoting 
the good of his church in these difficult times, and amidst all the ingra- 
titude that abounds!” p. 219. 

After having from public documents and private memoirs and letters, 
the history of Melville presented to our view, we may see that he “‘pos- 
sessed great intrepidity, invincible fortitude, and unextinguishable are 
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dourof mind. Hisspirit was independent, high, fiery, and incapable of 
being tamed by threats or violence ; but he was at the same time open, 
candid, generous, affectionate, faithful. The whole teaor of his life 
hears testimony to the sincerity and strength of his religious convic- 
tions. We do not find him making disclosures, even to his most con- 
fdential correspondents, of the secret communings of his heart with 
its God. But we find, whatis a less equivocal proof of genuine devo- 
tion, a habitual sense ofdivine things, a subjection of mind to the divine 
will, and a uniform aim and desire to advance the divine glory, perva- 
ding and intermingling with all that he did or said. The spirit of his 
jety was strikingly contrasted with that compound of indiflerence and 
selfishness which is so often lauded under the much abused names of 
moderation and charity. ‘“ ‘Thou canst not bear them that are evil. and 
thou hast tried them that say they are apostles and are not, and hast 
found them liars,” was the commendation which he coveted and which 
he merited. Possessing in a high degree the perfervidum ingenium of 
his countryman, sudden and impetuous in his feelings, as well as prompt 
and vivacious in his conceptions he poured a torrent of vigorous vehe- 
ment, regardless, resistless indignation. mingled at times with defiance 
and scorn, on those who incurred his displeasure. But his anger, even 
when it rose to its greatest height, was altogether different from the 
ebullitions of a splenetic or raucourous mind. On no occasion was it 
ever excited by a sense of personal injuries, which he meekly bore and 
forgave. And there was always about it an honesty, an elevation, a 
freedom from personal hate, malice and revenge, which made it res- 
pected even by those who censured its violence, or who smarted under 
its severity. 

Notwithstanding the heat and vehemence displayed in his public con- 
duct, he was an agreeable companion in private. His heart was sus- 
ceptible of all the humane and social affections. Though he spent the 
greater part of his life in a college, he was noascetic or morose recluse ; 
and though “his book was his bride and his study his bride-chamber,” 
yet he felt as tender a sympathy with his friends in all their domestic 
concerns, as if he had been himself a husband and father. The gay, 
good humoured, hearty pleasantry which appears in his familiar letters, 
evinces a cheerfulness, and kindliness of disposition, which continued, 
to the latest period of his life, unsoured by the harsh treatment which 
he met with, and uninjured by the fretting infirmities of old age. 

His intellectual powers were confessedly superior. Possessing a vig- 
orous mind, cultivated by study, he excelled all his countrymen of that 
age in the acquirements of a various and profound erudition. He was 
the first Scotchman who added a taste for elegant literature to an ex 
tensive acquaintance with theology.” p. 329. 

But, perhaps the reader may not be so interested in these details as 
we are, and may be weary of the length to which we have drawn this 
article. We will close with the concluding remark of the biographer. 
“If the love of pure religion, rational liberty, and polite letters, forms 
the basis of national virtue and happiness, I know no individual, after 
her Reformer, from whom Scotland has received greater benefits, and 
to whom she owes a deeper debt of gratitude and respect, than An- 
pREW MELVILLE.” 

A. 
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Art. VI. A Protestant’s Resolution, showing his reasons why he 1jjj 
nol be a Papist. 
(Concluded from page 352.) 

Q. Whatis the eighth error of the Papists!? .#. That the Protestants 
are heretics, for separating from them. Q. Whatsay the Protestants 
to this? 4. They say that it being granted, that the Protestants diq 
separate from the church of Rome, yet they did it upon just grounds, 
Q. How do you prove that? 4. Because they did it for the sake of Christ 
and the purity of religion, for which reason they are commanded so to 
do. 2 Corinth. vi. 15, 16, 17, 18. ‘* What concord hath Christ with Be. 
lial, or what part hath he that believeth with an infidel? What agree- 
ment hath the temple of God with Idols?’ Ye are the temple of the 
living God, wherefore come out from among them, and be ye separate 
saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing. and I will receive you, 
and will be a Father uato you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters,saith 
the Lord Almighty.” . What was there in the Romish religion, that 
occasioned their separation? .2. In that it was a superstitious, idola- 
trous, damnable, bloody, traiterous, blind, blasphemous religion—It were 
innumerable to count the many fopperies in their devotions in which 
they place religion, as the tooth of St. Christopher, the hair of St. 
Peter's beard, the shift that came off the back of the blessed Virgin 
Mary, and the dust and the vermin of some saints, which they keep. 
Valla, a person of great learning and eminence among them, sait 
“there are ten thousand such things in Rome. If the host fall to the 
ground, it must be licked up, the ground is to be scraped, and the scra- 
pings reduced to ashes is to have a place among their reliques.” Add 
tu this, their holy water, their salt, their spittle, their holy oil, their 
beads, whippings, fish-days, pilgrimage, nunneries, crossing themselves, 
babtizing of bells, fonts, &. So that the great Erasmus in his annota- 
tion, approved by Pope Leo X. saith their whole religion is almost 
brought to their superstitious treatment of reliques through the covet- 
ousuess of Priests, the hypocrisy of Monks, fed by the foolishness of 
the people. In invocating the saints, adoring the host, and worshipping 
images ; their worshipping of reliques, giving religious worship to such 
things as they do but fancy to be reliques, and not only when they are 
whole and sound, but when they are corrupted, they worship pieces of 
old rotten timber, which they pretend are parts of the real cross, on 
which our Saviour suffered. Q. But why do you say their separation 
being granted, do they not grant their separation? 4. They need 
not, for the church of Rome, more properly separated from them, than 
they from the church of Rome, in that they broke off from the Apostles’ 
doctrine, which the Protestants still retain, holding the head. The 
Papists having separated them from their company, and cast them out 
for the son of man’s sake, Luke vi. 22, Q. What is the ninth error of 
the Papists? 4. That the church of Rome is the only true church. 
@. What say the Protestants of this? 4. We deny it. Q. Why? 
4. Because the Roman church agreeth not with the difinition of a true 
church. Q. Whatis atrue church? 4. The true church is an uni- 
versal congregation or fellowship of God’s faithful people—built upon 
the foundation of the apostles, and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner stone. Q. What are the marks of a true church? 4. 
Such as these; pure and sound doctrine preached; the sacraments ad- 
ministered according to Christ’s institution ; the right use of ecclesiasti- 
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cal discipline. John x. 4. “The sheep follow him, for they know his voice.” 
Eph. v. 26, “that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of 
water by the word.” Q. What is the tenth error of the Papists! 4. 
Their praying to Saints and Angels. QQ. Whatis the Protestants’ 
opinion in this matter? 4. That praying to Saints and Angels is a 
dangerous corrupting of holy worship and abominable in the sight of 
God. @. How do you prove that? .%. Ist. It is absurd and rdicu- 
lous, they being not capable of hearing our prayers, ** Abraham is ignor- 
ant of us,” Isa. Ixili, 16. 2d. they cannot be sure that they areall real 
Saints to whom they pray. Nay we know the Pope hath cannonized 
many wicked men, 3d. It hath no warrant from the word of God but 
is forbidden, Math. iv. 10, “ Him only shalt thou serve.” 4th. It is idol- 
trous. 5th. Itis injurious to the mediatory office of Christ, i. 'Tim. ii. 
5, “There is one God and one Mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus.” 1 John ii. 1, “If any man sin we have an Advocate 
with the Father Jesus Christ the Righteous.” Angels refuse it, Rev. 
xxii 9, * see thou do it not, I am thy fellow servant.”” @. What is the 
eleventh error of the Papists? .4. Their doctrine of Purgatory. @. 
What do you understand by Purgatory? .4 A place in which Saints 
are purged after this life that were not wholly purged here, to the intent 
they may enter purer into Heaven. Bellarimine de purgat. lib. 2. cap 
6. . Whatis the Protestants’ belief concerning Purgatory? 4. That 
there is no such place; so the belief of it is dangerous and groundless. 
Q. How do you prove that there is no such place? 4. From Rey. 
xiv. 13, * Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, from henceforth, 
yea saith the spirit, for they rest from their labors’ &c. Q- Why is it 
dangerous and groundless? 4. 1. Because there is no ground for it 
in Scripture. 2d. Because they that belong to God can be no where 
afflicted, but he is afflicted with them, Isa. Ixiii. 9, “In all their affliction 
he was afflicted.” 3d. Because it denies the fulness of Christ’s satis- 
faction. 4th. Because hereby the horrid nature of sin is lessened. 
Sth. Because the Saint’s confidence and comfort is hereby impaired ; 
the desire that Paul hath to be dissolved, is that he may be with Christ, 
Phil. i. 23. Q. What is the twelfth error of the Papist! 4. That 
some sins arevenial. Q. What is the Protestants’ belief in this point ! 
1. That no sin is in its own nature venial, bat every sin is deadly, 
and deserves eternal Damnation, Deut. xxvii. 2t, “Cursed is every one 
that continueth not in all things written in the book of the Law, to do 
them.” Ezk. xviii. 4. ** ‘The soulthat sinneth it shall die.” Rom. vi. 23, 
“The wages of sin is death.” James ii. 10, ‘“ Whosoever shall keep the 
Law, and offend in one point, is guilty of all.” Q. What is a thirteenth 
error of the Papists? .&. Their doctrine of merit. Q. What is the 
Protestants’ opinion in this thing? .4. That the reward of good works 
is not deserved by them that receive it. @. How do you prove that? 
1. Ist. Because good works are rewarded merely out of mercy and 
grace, Ps, |xii. 12, “ Unto thee O Lord belongeth mercy, for thou re- 
wardest every man according to his work.” Rom. xi. 6, “If by grace 
then it is no more of works, otherwise grace is no more grace; but if 
it be of works, then it is no more of grace, otherwise work is no more 
work.” Tit. iii. 5, ‘‘ Not by works of righteousness which we have done, 
but according to His mercy He saved us.” 1 Pet. i. 13. “ Hope to the 
end for the grace that is to be brought unto you at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” 2d. Because eternal life is the gift of God, Luke, xii. 
32, “Itis your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” Rom. 
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vi. 23, “ The gift of God is eternal life. ” Because believers oy, 
all to God, therefore can merit nothing a Him, Luke xvij, 10, 
“When ve have done all that you can, say, that ye are unprofitab|. 
servants, we have done that which was our duty to do.” 1 Cor, iy, + 
* What hast thou that thou didst not receive, now if thou didst y.. 
ceive it, why dost thou boast as if thou hadst not received it?” | Go, 
vi. 19, “ Ye are not your own.” Phil. ii. 11, “It is God that worke}, 
in you, both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” Q. What is, 
fourteenth error of the Papists ? A. Their works of supererogation, 
Q. What say the Protcstants to this? 4. That they who in the; 
obedience attain the greatest degree, fall short of much which in duty 
they are bound to ra, much less, can they do more or have any oil { 
spare, wherewith to help others, Math. xxv. 9, “ The wise answered 
not so, lest there be not enough for us and you.” Q. What is every 
man bound to do? 4. To full conformity in the whole man to the 
righteous Law of God. Q. Is not this to be under the Law and not 
under grace? 4. Believers are not under the Law as a covenant. 
works, but as a rule of life, Math. v. 17, “ Think not that I am come to 
destroy the Law and the Prophets, lam not come to destroy, but to 
fulfill.” Rom. vii. 12, “ The Law is holy and just and good, ” ver. 22, «| 
delight in the Law of God, after the inward man.” QQ. May not Saints 
do more good than they have need of for themselves? .4. No, 
* When you have done all that is commanded you, say you are un 
profitable servants,” Luke xvii. 10. Q. What isa fifteenth error o! 
the Papists’? 4. Their corrupting the doctrine of justification. Q 
Wherein do they corrupt it? 4. ‘They tell us we must be justified by 
our own righteousness and that a perfect righteousness within us. 
What mean they by a perfect righteousness within us! 4. Any de- 
gree of charity is theirrighteousness in perfection. Q. What is the Pro- 
testant doctrine concerning justification? .4 That believers are justi 
fied freely by the grace of God, whereby he accepteth them as right- 
eous only for the righteousness of Christ imputed to them. @. How 
do you prove that! A. By these scriptures, Rom. iii. 24, “ Being jus 
titie ‘d freely by _ grace through the redemption that is in Christ Je- 
sus. "chap. v. ver. 8. 9. “God commendeth his love toward us in that, 
while we were eh sinners, Christ died for us, much more then being 
now justified by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him.” 
chap. x, 3, “ They being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going 
avout to establish their own righteousness, have not submitted them- 
selves to the righteousness of God.” Eph. i. 6, 7, “ To the praise of 
the glory of his grace wherein He hath ale us accepted in the belov- 
ed. In whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness 
of sins according to the riches of his grace.” Q. What is a sixteenth 
error of the Papists? 4. Their worshipping of images. @. What is 
the Protestants’ belief? 4. That it is not lawful to make images of 
God, nor todirect our worship to an image, or by the help of an image, or 
to give religious worship to any creature, Math. i. 10, “ Thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” Rev. xix. 10, 
“See thou doit not, 1 am thy fellow servant and of thy brethren.” 
Q. What is a seventeenth error of the Papists? .4. Their preaching 
and praying in an unknown tongue. @. What say the Protestants? .4. 
That public prayer is not to be made in unknown tongue, butin such a lan- 
guage as is understood by the people. @. What mean you by prayer? 
A. Confession of sin, petition for grace, intercession “for others, and 
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giving thanks. Q. Why must we not pray in an unknown tongue ? 
ol. Because it cannot be for edification, 1 Cor. xiv. 26, “ Let all things 
be dune to edifying, ” ver. xvi. ** How shall he that occupieth the room 
of the unlearned say amen at thy giving of thanks, seeing he under- 
standeth not what thou sayest.” Q. Why may we not preach in an un- 
known tongue ! 4. Ist. For the same reason, because it is not for edifica- 
tion, and so plainly against the word of God, 1 Cor. xiv. at the beginning. 
ad. Because it is against the custom of the primative christians to 
have public prayer or preaching, or the administration of the sacra- 
ments in a tongue not understood by the people. 3d. Because the ori- 
ginal tongues are not known to all the people who have a right unto, and 
interest in the Scriptures, and are commanded in the fear of God to 
read and search them. Q. What is the eighteenth error of the Pa- 
pists! .. Their doctrine of indulgences. Q. What do the Papists 
mean by their indulgences? 4. An absolution from the guilt of punish- 
ment by the satisfactions which are contained in the Church treasury. 
Q. What is the Protestants’ belief in this matter?) 4. That Popish in- 
dulgences are the worst of cheats and abominable injuries to Christ and 
Christians. Q. How do you prove that?) 4. Because there is no par- 
don of sin but by the mercy of God, through the blood of Christ, Rom. 
vy. 1. “Being justified by faith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Eph. i. 7. “In whom we have redemption through 
his blood, the forgiveness of sins according to the riches of his grace.” 
2d. Because there is no such thing in Scripture, as that the merits of 
one saint, should be able to make satisfaction for the sins of another. 
3d. It is most injurious to Christ, who needeth not any merits of saints 
to be added to his satisfaction, “for by one offering be hath perfected 
forever, them that are sanctified.” Heb. x. 14. Q. What is a nine- 
teenth error of the Papists? 4. Their forbidding Priests to marry. 
Q. What do they speak of marriage itself!) 4. ‘They do not forbid all 
marriage, but speak disgracefully and contemptuously of it. Q. What 
say the Protestants in this matter?) 4. That the popish doctrine for- 
bidding to marry, isa devilish and wicked doctrine. Q. How do yau 
prove that! A, Ist. Because it is that which God not only alloweth, 
but in some cases commandeth, making no exception of the Clergy 
from others. Math. ix. 11. “ All men cannot receive this saying, save 
they only to whom it is given.” 1 Cor. vii, 2. “To avoid fornication, 
le"every man have his own wife.” Chap. ix. 5, “ Have we not power to 
lead about a wife, a sister as well as other apostles, and as the brethren 
of our Lord and Cephas?” 1 Tim. ili. 2.* A bishop must be blameless, 
the husband of one wife.” Tit. 1.6. “If any be blameless the husband 
of one wife, having faithful children.” Heb. xiii. 4. “ Marriage is hon- 
orable in all, and the bed undefiled, but whoremongers and adulterers, 
God will judge.” 2d. Because it leads to much lewdness and villainy, 
as fornication, adultery, incest, sodomy, murder, &c. Because this doc- 
trine isa badge of Antichrist, | Tim. iv. 1. “ The spirit spaketh ex- 
pressly, that in the latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving 
heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils, (ver. 3.) forbidding to 
marry.” Q. What is the twentieth error of the Papists! 4. Denying 
the doctrine of assurance. Q. Whatsay the Papists of it? 4. That 
abeliever’s assurance of the pardon of his sin is a vain and ungodly 
confidence. Q. What is the Protestants’ belief in this matter! 4. 
That it is not only our privilege that we may, but our duty to labour 
after assurance, that our sins are pardoned. 1 Pet. i. 10. “Give dili- 
Vou. XIII. 45 
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gence to make your calling and election sure, for if ye do these things 
ye shall never fall.” QQ. How doth it appear to be our duty? 4. 1g. 
From the nature, use, and end of the holy scriptures, which are a gvod 
foundation of assurance, Rom. xv. 4. * Whatsoever things were writ. 
ten aforetime, were written for our learning, that we through patience 
and comfort of the scriptures, might have hope.” 2d. From the nature 
of conscience and its power. 1 Juhn iii. 19, 20, 21, “ Hereby we know 
that we are of the truth and shall assure our hearts before him. For 
if our hearts condemn us, God is greater than our hearts, and knows || 
things. If our hearts condemn us not, then have we confidence toward 
God.” 3d. Because it hath been attained by others, as Job, David, 
Paul, &c. 4th. Because God hath appointed ordinances that believers 
may have assurance. Q. What is a one and twentieth error of the Pa- 
pists? A. Their doctrine of seven sacraments. Q. What is a sacra- 
ment? 4. A sacramentis an ordinance of Christ, consisting of visible 
signs representing, sealing and applying Christ and the benefits of the 
new covenant to believers. Q. How many sacraments are there in 
the New Testament! 4. Only two, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
Q. Which be those other five that the Papists have added! 4. 1, Con- 
firmation; 2, Extreme unction, 3, Matrimony; 4, Holy orders; 5, 
Penance. @. Why may not these five be sacramental as well as the 
other two! 4. Ist, Because there is not sufficient parts in any of them 
to make a sacrament. Prov. xxx. 6, ** Add thou not unto bis word lest 
he reprove thee, and thou be found a liar.” 2, Because there are no 
parts of a sacrament in any of these but what is included in Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. Q. What is a two and twentieth error of the 
Papists?) 4. Their doctrine of Transubstantiation. Q. What do they 
understand by Transubstantiation? 4. That by the consecration of 
the bread and wine there is made a conversion of the whole substance 
of the bread into the substance of the hody of Christ, and of the wine 
into the substance of the blood of Christ. Q. What scripture do they 
allege for this! .4. John vi. 51, 52, 58, 54,55. Q. What say the Pro- 
testants to this assertion! 2. Ist, That Christ blessed bread and wine, 
therefore did not destroy them. 2, That it is bread and wine which 
Christ hath commanded his ministers to administer, and his people to 
receive. 3. That the Apostle himself doth no less than three times 
call it bread and wine after Consecration, 1 Cor. xi. 26, 27. 28. Q. 
What other reasons do the Protestants give against transubstantiation | 
4. Ist. it takes away the great evidence of the first witness of Chris- 
tianity, 1 John i. 1. “* That which we have heard which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon,”’ &c. 2d. It makes void the 
whole institution, 1 Cor. xi. 28, 24. “I have received of the Lord, that 
which also I delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus, the same night in 
which he was betrayed, took bread, and when he had given thanks, he 
brake it and said, take, cat, this is my body, which is broken for you, 
this do in remembrance of me.” 3d. It will not allow men the privi- 
lege of beasts, to judge by their senses, as seeing, smelling, tasting, &c. 
Q. What is the three aud twentieth error of the Papists? .4. ‘Their 
denying the use of the cup to the people in the sacrament. Q. What 
is the Protestants’ belief in this matter? 4. That every communicant 
hath an undeniable right to the blessed cup in the Lord’s Supper. Q- 
How do youprove that? .4. Ist. From the institution of this sacrament 
and our Saviour’s command annexed thereto, Math. xxvi. 27. * He took 
the cup and gave thanks. and gave it to them saying, drink ye all of it.” 
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od. From the example and appointment of the Apostles, Mark. xiv. 23, 
« And they all drank of it.” 3d. Because without the cup a man cannot 
answer the end of thissacrament. ‘As often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he come.” 1. Cor. xi. 23. 
4. Because the same right we have to Christ’s blood, we have to the 
cup. Matt. xxvi, 27, 28. “ He took the cup and gave thanks and gave 
it to them, saying drink ye all of it; for this is my blood of the New 
Testament, which is shed for many for the remission of sins.’’ Luke 
xxii 20. “This cup is the New Testament in my blood, which is shed 
for you.” 1 Cor.x. 16. “ The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
the communion of the blood of Christ?” Q What is the twenty-fourth 
error of the Papists? 2. Their doctrine 6f the Mass. Q. What do 
they understand by the Mass? 2. That which the Protestants ac- 
cording to scripture call the Lord’s Supper, Papists call the Mass ; 
whereby the sacrament is made a sacrifice, and offered up to God. Bel- 
lar. lib. 1. de missa cap. 1. What say the Protestants to the Mass! 4. 
That it is avain and idolatrous thing as used by them. Q. Why vain? 
4. Because by Christ's sacrifice God is sufficiently satisfied, and the 
repenting sinner fully secured. Heb, x.12. “This man after he had 
offered one sacrifice tor sins, forever sat down on the right hand of God.” 
Q. Why idolatrous! 4. Because they make it a mere idol, not only wor 
shipping it as God, but trusting therein for salvation as in Christ him- 
selt. @. How do you prove that the Mass is not the very same sacri- 
fice with that of Christ crucified on the cross! 4. 1. Gud appointed 
Christ for a sacrifice, but never the Mass. 2. The Massis not the same 
sort or kind with that of Christ crucified. Q. Wherein lieth the dif- 
ference! .4. 1. It was the sacrifice of the very body born of a virgin, 
but the Mass of a piece of bread. 2. There wasa shedding of blood, 
but the Mass is an unbloody sacrifice. 3. It had the due proportion of 
aman, but the Mass is a wafer. Q. Are there no more errors of the 
Papists? 4. Yes many, but these are sufficient to make the Protes- 
tants abhor their church and doctrine. Q. Where was the Protes- 
tants religion before Luther? 4. In the Bible doctrinally. and in its 
fruits in the hearts and lives of all good men. Q. Where were the dis- 
ciples first called christians! 4. At Antioch the desciples were first 
called christians. Acts xi.26. Q. Then the name of christians had not 
its rise from Rome! 4. No. Q. What doth the name christian put 
us in mind of! 4. It putteth us in mind of what Christ hath done for 
us, and the many benefits we obtain from his life, death, resurrec- 
tion and intercession. Q. What more? 4. It isa remembrance to us 
of what we should do for Christ, in gratitude for what he hath done 
forus. Q. Do not Popish Priests, Jesuits and others, that die for trea- 
sons and murders, die like christians! 4. No, true christians at their 
death will give glory to God. Q. Do they not give glory to God! 44. 
No, if they did they would confess their just deserts that bring them to 
that punishment. Q. Why do they not confess their treasons and mur- 
ders, &c. when they come to die for them? 4. Because their church 
forbids them to confess to Protestants, whom they call heretics. Q. 
How doth that appear? .2. In that they receive absolution upon con- 
dition that they die concealing the crime for which they die. Q. Upon 
what principle do they proceed in this? .2. Upon this principle; that 
no man owes his enemy truth? Q. Why so! 4. Because he owes 
him what then may bea means for his preservation. Q. What use do 
they make of this principle! 4 That the Protestants being adrer- 
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saries to the church of Rome, her sons owe them nothing but ruin and 
des ruction, and the vilest of means which they can use for that end are 
meritorious and vlorious. 

I have not inserted the quotations under the five last questions in re. 
gard, the authors are so numerous; if the Papists shall deny it, let the 
reader peruse what the Protestants have quoted out of the Romanists 
own bouks, and he will find that they do not ouly make this kind of per. 
jury blameless but necessary ; breach of vaths is with them no less than 
a virtue or a necessary duty in many cases, especially when any thing 
of moment is to be opposed, which is against the laws of the "Roman 
church; against that particularly of the general council of Lateran 
under Pope Innocent the third, which forbids all favor to be shown to 
heretics, under the sorest penalties and decrees—that favorers of here- 
tics are under the excommunication, if they will not break their oaths 
made in favour of heretics, and that by the sacred decree of their 
church, he must be foresworn if he will not be excommunicated, and 
thereby exposed to the violence of every hand, (as Sir Edmond- 
bury Godfrey was.) Yea, one that hath taken the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, according to their doctrine, sins mortally, and 
puts himself into the state of damnation, not if he takes these oaths, 
(for that their Priests may dispense with) but it he keeps them. So 
Pope Martin the fifth, declared in writing to Alexander, Duke of 
Lithuania, “know (says he) that thou sinnest mortally if thou keep 
thy oaths with heretics.” Apud Cochlaum ii. 5. Hist. Husitartum. 
Hereby it appears that no Papist can possibly give any security which 
may be trusted, that Protestants shall enjoy any thing which it is in 
their power to deprive them of, for the greatest securities that can be 
given in this case,are engagements of faith and truth; God being invocated 
for confirmation in solemn oaths. But their religion hath laid such 
strong bonds upon them, to break all bonds that may favour the Pro- 
testants, that it leaves no hope of salvation to them, who will not at 
their death take upon their salvation, the greatest untruth if the Catho- 
lic cause may be helped by it? For another general council, that of 
Constance, hath determined that no faith is to be kept with heretics, in 
the nineteenth session of that assembly—that no safe conduct given by 
the Emperor, King, or Secular Prince to heretics, or any defamed for 
heretics, though with a design to reduce them, by what engagements 
soever they have obliged themselves, shall hinder those heretics, from 
being destroyed, though they come to the place of judgment, relying 
upon such security: As in John Huss’ case by Pope John the twenty 
second. Hereby Protestants may understand what reason they have 
to trust to nothing among Papists, but what will keep them out of their 
power; seeing the principles of that religion, (not private men’s opin- 
ions, but the determinations of councils) bind them to observe no faith 
or truth or common honesty with those whom they account heretics. 
No, not when life is concerned; rather than a Protestant shall be safe in 
any of his concerns where they can reach them. It isa virtue, a duty 
in their religion, to snap asunder all security (by which the world hath 
hitherto been preserved) to ruin a heretic. 

They who would see more of this at large may read the Jesuits 
morals, the practical divinity of the Papists and mystery of Jesuitism, 
besides the late instances which they have given at their deaths, who have 
been executed for treasons and murders, denying these things for which 
they suffered, though proven upon them as clear as the sunat noon day ; 
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secasioned by their awe, the Priests have upon them; being so far led 
away with them, that the obedience of the dying Proselyte is prevalent 
syen above his considerations of a future state. This will be more ap- 
oarent if we consider that hundreds of Irish Papists are executed in 
the kingdom of Ireland every year tor murders, thefts, &c., and though 
takenin the very act,yet when they come to die, usually take itupon their 
deaths, and as they must appear before the great Judge that knows all 
things, that they are as innocent of the fact for which they die as the 
child unborn. For they have discharged their consciences by contfes- 
sing to the Priest and received his absolution, it would bring an odium 
on their religion, and would be a strengthening of the hands of Protes- 
tants if the Priests should suffer it. Whereas on the other side, 
could they persuade the simple people to believe they died innocent, 
they hope it may lay a stain upon that religion, which they call so often 
by the name of heresy. And though those Priests have always that 
regard to their church, as to impose upon the prisoners, to let the world 
know he dieth a Roman Catholic; yet he hath also much care of the 
man that he must not desire the praye's of any but Papists. 

These things being so usual among them, any considerate man will 
easily judge without breach of charity, upon what ground such men 
are seduced to commit a sin, and then out-face the truth of the mat- 
ter of fact even in the face of death. J. 

P.S. Comparatively few in the United States will at present give credit 
to the above, but unless there be a true and sincere repentance both in 
the church and the nation and abandonment of their wicked ways, there 
will ere long be as few that will not be soundly convinced of it. 
G. 


Art. VII. Answer of 4. H. to the queries of Q. 


Mr. Eprror.— 
In the December No. of the Monitor I perceive an article signed Q. 


proposing certain queries relative to some resolutions passed by the Pres- 
bytery of Miami, and communicated by me for insertion in the Moni- 
tor. In the tone of sarcasm which the queries breathe I cannot recog- 
nize that Christian spirit which distinguishes the honest enquirer, and 
which puts the most favourable construction upon the doings of a broth 
er or an association of brethren that they will bear. Instead of this, the 
piece abounds with insinuations against the motives and designs of the 
Presbytery of Miami, calculated as far as the writer's influence extends, 
to injure said Presbytery in the public estimation. ‘The writer has, in 
my humble opinion, justly exposed himself to the rebuke administered 
to misguided zeal of old, “* Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are 
of.” Your correspondent near the close of his remarks tells you that 
he has scarcely been able to persuade himself that the resolutions in 
question were the doings of a church court at all. In other words, he 
entertains some suspicion that they are a base forgery, and that my sig- 
nature has been affixed 10 a statement which | could not but know was 
false. Truly a brotherly supposition; and a strange one to announce 
after all the odiam wich he has attempted to heap upon the Presbyte- 
ry. Methinks he might have spared himself the unnecessary labour of 
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holding up the Presbytery of Miami to public gaze as a body of unprip. 
cipled men; till he became fully persuaded that they had done the dex 
of which he complains. But then a fine opportunity would have ber, 

lost of showing his smartness, and possibly too, of venting his spleey 

against a Presbytery respecting which some good men seem disposed 1, 

ask “can any good thing come out of Nazareth!” From the cousie, 

rations above specified | would consider myself perfectly exone:atey 

from any obligation to notice the remarks of your correspondent, were 

it not that the Presbytery is unjustly assailed, and that impressings 

exceedingly remote from truth and righteousness may in certain quar. 

ters be made. 

The first subject of your correspondent’s animadversion is the Pres. 
bytery’s resolution, recommending the distribution of the Holy Serip. 
tures to the destitute, through the instrumentality of the American Bib/e 
Society and its auxiliaries, 10 the consideration of the congregations up. 
der their care. ‘lhe writer Jabours to prove that this resolution is jp. 
compatible with our witnessing profession, and also with subordination 
to the Synod’s authority. ‘To support this position he refers your read. 
ers to the actof Synod adopting regulations for the purpose of uniting 
all their people ina Bible Society for promoting the circulation of the 
Scriptures with the metrical version of the Psalms. The Presbytery 
had ‘not forgotten,” this when they passed the obnoxious resolution, nor 
did they in adopting the one, intend im the remotest degree to oppose the 
other; any more than they designed their contemplated effort on behal! 
of foreign missions to interfere with the acknowledged claims of domes. 
tic missions. When the act alluded to was passed by the Associate Sy- 
nod, I believe that all the brethren present from this Presbytery concur- 
red very cordially in its passage, and [am not aware that a solitary in- 
dividual among them has to this day taken any ground inconsistent with 
it. Some of them I know, according to their means, have always con- 
tributed to the funds of both institutions. But according to this writer, 
the Synod’s act was passed in opposition to the American Bible Socie- 
ty, so that the one cannot accord with the other. ‘This I consider a slap- 
der on the Associate Synod. Where is the record of it to be found! 
Is it in the Synod’s act either as published or recorded? If not, were 
the Synod either ashamed or afraid to let the world know their purpose! 
Had this been the Synod’s object would they not have openly avowed it, 
and publickly warned their people of the danger? Mostassuredly they 
would. | am not ignorant of the hard things which were said by some 
individuals, when the subject was under discussion; but neither should 
your correspondent be ignorant of what was said by othersin reply, and 
that too by some of the most experienced and influential members of the 
Synod. ‘The members of the Presbytery of Miami who were present 
(as far as the writer knows) approved of the measure proposed, as praise- 
worthy in itself, and calculated to answer an important purpose, which 
the American Bible Society could not answer; and it is believed that 
they are still ofthe same mind. All therefore that is said abouta change 
of measures, a change of mind, &e. is wholly irrelevant and out of place. 
The Presbytery acknowledge no change of views on the subject. They 
have acted on principles which by some of them at least, were freely 
and fully avowed on the floor of Synod, when the act referred to was 
passed. On the general question respecting the claims of the American 
Bible Society it would be improper here to enter. All, therefore that I 
consider it necessary to say farther on this part of the Queries is thot 
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hen the Presbytery of Miami address a recommendation to their peo- 
eon apy subject of truth or duty, they claim the privilege of framing 
a themselves. ‘They think that they are competant to the task, and at 
all events, from the specimen which your correspondent has given, they 
will be disposed to do it in their own bungling way, rather than employ 
his aid. 
~ The 2nd resolution adopted by the Presbytery of Miami respects For- 
eign Missions. This appears to be the principal subject of the writer's 
auunadversion, and if the Presbytery did wrong in its adoption, it cer- 
tainly merited to be so, for it is doubtless calculated to produce impor- 
tqnt results one way or other. A goodly portion of the writer's remarks 
on this subject is predicated on the supposition that China is to be the field 
of labour first selected. ‘The Presbytery, however, have not yet said so, 
and it isas yet uncertain whether they will. But the suggestion of Chi- 
na as the field of action need excite no surprise. It is not a new thing. 
if your correspondent had adverted to the memorials on this subject laid 
on the Synod’s table long ago, he would have found the same suggestion 
there. It is possible that there may be a more promising opening tor 
missionary eflort among some of our native tribes than in the Chinese 
Empire, and perhaps Q is in possession of some information on this sub- 
iect that has not reached Miami. If so we would be thankful to have 
itcommunicated. Butif the information received should lead the Pres- 
bytery to the deliberate conclusion that there is in Providence a fairer 
prospect for disseminating the pure light of the gospel in China than 
elsewhere, | can see no particular reason why the selection should call 
forth your correspondent’s indignation, more than any other. As to his 
sarcastic sneer respecting the Presbytery’s acquaintance with the Chi- 
nese language, the only remark that it seems to call for is, that it is be- 
lieved they are as well acquainted with it as they will be fifty or pro- 
bably one hundred years hence. 

One of your correspondent’s leading objections to the measure propo- 
sed appears to be the fact that there is still much vacant ground within 
our own immediate jurisdiction at home, which remains to be occupied. 
If this objection has any meaning it must be this, that it is improper to 
make any effort to evangelize the Heathen until such times as we can- 
not find sufficient employment for our missionaries at home. This is a 
principle which the Presbytery of Miami cannot recognize as sanction- 
ed by the law and the testimony. Were itonce admitted, it is believed 
that it would inevitably lead to the conclusion that neither the Associate 
Presbytery of Miami, nor the Associate Synod, nor any other ecclesias- 
tical body in the United States of America, ever can engage in the work 
0! Foreign Missions. 

But have the Presbytery the funds necessary to defray the expense 
of such a mission? ‘This is admitted to be an important practical ques- 
tion. Itisone, however, which is already answered in the very lan- 
guage of the Presbytery’s own resolution. But they proceeded upon 
the principle that -‘the silver and the gold are the Lords.” Nor do they 
look for any miraculous supply. They believe that the people under 
their care can do much, and they have no reason to doubt their willing- 
ness in a cause which they believe God approves. It is, | believe, a 
general truth wnich it may not be out of place here to state, that lack 
of funds for great and valuable objects is to be attributed not so much to 
the people asto their leaders, But after all should there be a deficiency, 
what then?) Why, perhaps “the American Board of Foreign Missions 
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will supply it.” Well, and suppose they did. Would the money be dos. 
ecrated by coming from such a source’ Would there be any derelj. 
tion of principle in receiving money from this or any other associa: 
to promote the cause of Ged in our own way? But there is a desigy , 
the introduction of this topic. ‘Perhaps the Board would also fury, 
the Missionary.” This] cannot but pronounce a vile insinuation, _ }; 
evidently designed, and well calculated, to excite public odium agaips 
the Presbytery of Miami as if they were hostile to our well known pry. 
ciples on the subject of church fellowship. When this appears, fro, 
any overt act of the Presbytery, to be the case, the zeal of our Brothe; 
will have legitimate scope, and | trust it will not spare. ‘There are ty, 
queries inserted in the middle of the paragraph under consideration th: 
seem to be somewhat insulated, but they are both of a practical nature 
and deserve some notice. Ist. To what Presbytery would the spher 
of the Missionary’s labours belong? In reply. I would say that wer 
the strange anomaly to present itself of a missionary from the America, 
Board of Foreign Missions sent forth by an Associate Presbytery, | 
would be disposed to say that the sphere of his labours, would belone 
tono Presbytery atall. Butif the Presbytery’s resolution be understoo, 
according to its plain common sense meaning, I think, the simple answer 
will be that the sphere of his labours will belong to the Presbytery wh 
gives him hiscommission. The 2nd query is, “Is it consistent with 
Presbyterianism to send one alone to the Heathen!’ 1 answer, tha: 
however inexpe tient itmay be in ordinary cases, | see nothing in it incon. 
sistent either with Presbyterianism or approved example, any more thar 
there is in sending forth one alone to labour among the destitute at home 
Another formidable objection to the resolution in question is that itis 
“snatching the Synod’s business out of their hands.” Does the writer 
really think that the business of missions, whether foreign or domestic, 
belongs exclusively to a Synod, and that Presbyteries have no authority 
in the case but as a Synod pleases to give it to them?! If sol must beg 
leave to differ from him toto calo. Indeed he seems himself to hesitate 
whether this is tenable ground, for he immediately modifies the expres- 
sion thus “or at least anticipating them in it.” I cannot see and the 
Presbytery did not see, the inconsistency here charged. As well might 
we be charged with anticipating the Synod when we presented our 
memorials more than a year ago. But wherein does the inconsistency 
lie! ‘The writer appears to place it in our acquiescence in what was 
done by the Synod at its last meeting, and then returning home, “nd 
passing the resolution in question. ‘There are some mistakes here that 
need to be corrected. First, itis not altogether a fact that all the mem- 
bers of this Presbytery who were present acquiesced in what was done 
by Synod. ‘True, none of them either dissented or protested, but some 
of them did labour to have the subject more fully discussed, and opposed 
(though ineffeetually) the abrupt termination of the discussion. Again, 
the writer appears to imagine that the resolution in question is anew 
thing, got up after the adjournment of Synod. Here he is mistaken, for 
it has been lying on our table for consideration long before. But after 
all, where is there a shadow either of inconsistency or disrespect in our 
resolving that we will go forward in what we believe to be our duty, 
even should our Brethren decline to move along with us; and that ou 
the other hand, we will endeavour to be prepared to co-operate efficient- 
ly with the Synod, should they (as we hope they will) see their way 
clear to go forward! I confidently assert that were every Presbytery 
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under the Synod’s care to adopt a similar resolution, the way would be 
prepared for the Synod to act with promptitude, and they would not find 
their hands tied down by insuperable difficulties for years to come. 

The publication of these resolutions appears a strange thing to your 
correspondent. Here I alone am answerable, and as a great man said 
on a certain occasion, “I take the responsibility.” I may, however 
add, that the Presbytery of Miami never have practised concealment in 
their transactions. They are willing that the whole church, and the 
world too, should see their course, and have the opportunity of judging 
for themselves whether it is in accordance with the word of God and 
our witnessing profession, or not. And especially in matters of such 
« general interest” as those embraced in these resolutions. 

‘One thing more, and [have done. Your correspondent thinks that 
these resolutions are strangely associated with the solemn exercise of 
public covenanting. It is evident that the Presbytery of Miami did not 
consider the association an unnatural one, for the first resolution was 
passed a short time before, and the second immediately after, this soul- 
inspiring work. And whatever Q. may think on the matter, I must be- 
lieve that in this the Presbytery were right, until he prove that there is 
something in the Secession Testimony or in our Covenant Bond, inimical 
to the dissemination of gospel light among those who are perishing for 
lack of knowledge ;—a task which, for the sake of his own credit and 
that of the Secession church, I trust he will not undertake. 

To conclude, I consider the strictures of your correspondent as being 
a covert attack on the whole business of missions to the Heathen. This 
is my apology for any severity of stricture in which I may have indul- 
ged; for I cannot but consider that minister of the cross of Christ who 
opposed Christian missions to the Heathen, as acting in direct contra- 
diction to the declared will of the Master, who has said, ‘Go into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” A. H. 





Art. VIII. Religious Intelligence. 


The following is from the Report of Rev. R. Baird, a portion of 
which we published in the last Monitor. 

Denmark.—From Hamburgh I went to Kiel, where I staid but a few 
hours, and thence went to Copenhagen, where I staid several days and 
became acquainted with several influential persons to whom I had let- 
ters of introduction. 

Denmark is a country with which many interesting historie recollec- 
tions are connected. ‘The military achievments of this almost insular 
kingdom for many centuries were such as to affect almost the whole 
civilized world. In later times the power of that nation has become in- 
significant in comparison with the great kingdoms which have risen up 
in Great Britain, France, Prussia, Austria, and Russia. 

To the christian the history of this country is interesting; for here 
the doctrines of the Reformation found security, and pure religion for 
along time flourished. And here too the spirit of modern missions 
early showed itself, and led to the sendiug forth of holy men to carry 
the gospel to the heathen. 

Vor. XIII. 46 
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It is true, however, that Denmark, like all the rest of Protestant 
Europe, has experienced a sad declension in vital piety. The causes 
of this deterioration are the same which have been so powerful in the 
other Protestant countries of Europe, and of which I shall speak in an- 
other place. 

There are about one thousand ministers of the gospel in Denmark, 
belonging to the Lutheran church, which is the prevailing denomination 
of the kingdom. ‘There are eight Bishops, whose power is chiefly that 
of superintendence, in that church. These Bishops are appvuinted by 
the King. Besides the Lutheran churches, there are a few of the Ger- 
man Reformed, and these are mostly in the Duchy of Holstein. There 
is a Moravian church, as I have already stated, at Altona, one at Co- 
penhagen, and one at Fredericksfelt where there is also a settlement of 
this excellent community, at which there are boarding-schools for the 
education of youth. 

There is a French settlement of the descendants of refugees, who 
fled from France at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, at Frede- 
rica on the coast of Jutland. I believe that this little flock is now with- 
out a pastor, and that the last minister whom they had was the excel- 
lent Rieu, whose interesting memoirs have been published in the Uni- 
ted States. 

There are two English churches in Denmark, one at Copenhagen, 
attached to the British Embassy, to which the Rev. Mr. Ellice minis- 
ters; the other is at Elsineur, to which the Rev. Mr. Wade preaches. 
They are both small. The Rev. Mr. Wade is decidedly evangelical 
in his doctrines, and has been the instrument of doing much good in 
the village of Elsineur, as well as to the English and American sea- 
men, and others who visit that port. 

There are but few Roman Catholics in Denmark, for in this kingdom 
the principles of the Reformation were almost universally adopted by 
the people, supported by the efficient influence of the Government. 
There is one Catholic church at Copenhagen, and a few in the Dutchies 
of Holstein and Schleswich. There is also one Jewish Synagogue at 
Copenhagen. 

In regard to the state of evangelical religion in this kingdom, the in- 
vestigations which I have been able t» make discover an affecting pic- 
ture of a deplorable declension from the high estate which it once en- 
joyed. For the last fifty or sixty years, the reign of Rationalism has 
been wide and desolating. But, thanks be to God, a brighter day is 
certainly beginning to dawn ou the churches in this land. There is a 
little leaven which is beginning to work, and we may hope that its in- 
fluence will yet reach to every part of the kingdom. 

There are two Universities in Denmark. One is at Copenhagen, in 
which there are nearly one thousand students. In the theological de- 
partment of this institution there are four professors, and between 300 
and 400 studeits. And although there is not one of these professors 
evangelical in doctrine, but on the contrary, all are more than ordina- 
rily opposed to such doctrines, yet a larger number of the students are 
evangelical in their faith and practice than have before been found at 
that University fora long time. It is true that the number of such young 
men is small in comparison with the whole; but still it is enough to en- 
courage the children of God greatly. 

The other University is at Kiel. [It has about 200 students, of whom 
50 or 60 are in the theological department, under the instruction of 
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four professors, not more than one of whom is considered evan- 
gelical. But there is a most excellent pastor in that city, the Rev. 
Mr. Harms, who is probably the most important minister of the gospel 
in Denmark. He is, under God, the great instrument of the religious 
revival which is now gradually making progress in the kingdom. * 

There are eight Lutheran churches in Copenhagen, to which 24 mi- 
nisters are attached. But with the exception of the Bishop of the city 
and the adjoining district, and the Rev. Messrs. Grundvig and Simon- 
son, (and they are uot regular pastors at present,) I cannot learn that 
there are any who are truly evangelical in their sentiments. 

But deplorable as the state of the overwhelming majority of the Lu- 
theran and Reformed churches in this kingdom unquestionably is, yet 
there is something to encourage. There are still some faithful preach- 
ers of the gospel. Nor is this country sunk down into the gross and 
avowed infidelity which now abounds in some nominally Roman Catho- 
lic countries. ‘Though there is but little observance of the Sabbath in 
that strict and holy manner in which it ought to be observed, yet there 
is that general regard for religion which leads the bulk of the popula- 
tion to attend, more or less, the churches of the living God. There is 
indeed a sad declension from vital piety, but there is still a prevalent 
regard for the forms of religion. And there is reason to believe that the 
Great Head of the church will raise up faithful pastors, through whose 
labors true piety will revive in the churches,—such men as Wesley and 
Whitfield were to the churches in England and America in their day. 
Indeed this blessed work is commenced. There are now a goodly num- 
ber of ministers, mostly young men, who preach the truth in various 
parts of the kingdom. ‘The Rev. Mr. Grundvig, who is himself a dis- 
tinguished writer and an evangelical preacher, told me the very pleas- 
ing fact of there being in one district on the island of Zealand as many 
as seven or eight devoted young ministers of the gospel, whose labors 
the Lord is blessing. Among them are two brothers of the name of 
Fenger, who are distinguished for their zeal and evangelical piety. 
These things, it is true, only show that this is but the *day of small 
things,” but even this “is not to be despised.” May the Lord gloriously 
and speedily revive his work throughout that beaut'ful and interesting 
country ! 

Something has been done in Denmark for the Bible cause, and pro- 
bably the country is pretty well supplied with the sacred scriptures, 
Something, but not much, has also been done for the Tract cause. 

The early efforts of the Danish churches and government in behalf 
of missions to the heathen are wellknown. At present the government 
maintains a few missionaries who labor in Grecnland and in the West 
India Islands. There is, however, a missionary suciety, supported by 
the voluntary contributions of the churches, which 1s doing something 
for the heathen, chiefly or rather exclusively, | believe through the in- 
stitution and missionary society of Basle in Switzerland. Although 
but little is yet done in that way, yet it is interesting to see that this 
blessed spirit is returning again to the Danish churches, It is the har- 
binger of brighter times. 

In relation to the temperance societies, little has hitherto been done 
in behalf of this good cause in Denmark. The attention of a few phi- 


lanthropists, it is true, has been for some time called to the subject of 


temperance societies which they had heard of as existing in America 
and England, but no effectual step had been taken towards their forma- 
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tion in that country. During my short stay | did all that I could fo; 
this important cause ; a cause which ought to be considered important 
in Denmark, for there is a very considerable consumption of ardent 
spirits in that kingdom, though less, | have reason to believe, than in 
some of the other northern countries of Europe. | either distributed or 
put in course of judicious distribution, forty copies of the history of the 
temperance societies in the French language. And I was greatly 
gratified to know that the king, who is a very benevolent man, and 
greatly beloved by his subjects, received with much interest the copy 
of the work which was presented to him, and expressed his desire that 
something might be done to advance the cause within his dominions. | 
have also made arrangements to have some one or two hundred copies 
of the edition of the same book in the German language sent into that 
country for distribution: and I am not without hopes that God will 
smile on these incipient measures. 


Carno.ic Swirzertanp.—A correspondent of the N. Y. Observer 
writes as follows respecting a schism ‘n certain of the Popish Cantons 
of Switzerland :-— 

But I will not dwell apon these political quarrels. Switzerland presents 
a topic of deeper interest to religious men, namely, the schism now 
more and more manifest in the Catholic Cantons, and which will end 
perhaps in the formation of a church entirely independent of the Holy 
See. Ihave repeatedly referred in my letters to the preparations of 
the Swiss Catholics for breaking the yoke of Popery. New information 
has lately been received particularly respecting the Cantons of St. Gall, 
Lucerne and Berne. 

At St. Gall, an intelligent priest named Louis Fuchs published a ser- 
mon entitled; “ Without Christ, there is no Salvation, either for the 
State or the Church.” In this sermon he established the following pro- 
positions: Ist, that the bishop ought to convoke regularly all the mem- 
bers of the clergy of his diocese to form a Synod, and to have no other 
authority, in this Synod, than that of president: 2dly, that the time is 
come to be freed from the servitude imposed by the pope; 3dly, that 
the Roman Catholic church needs a fundamental reform in its doctrine, 
worship, hierarchy and discipline; 4thly, that the mass ought to be cele- 
brated in the vulgar tongue ; Sthly, that the celibacy of the clergy is 
opposed to the Holy Scriptures, and to the natural inclinations of man ; 
Gthly, that perpetual religious vows are an abuse. This discourse, 
which attacks al! that our reformers attacked in the sixteenth century, 
produced upon the Catholics of St. Gall a deeper sensation because the 
author was a priest. ‘The opposition, which had long existed in the 
minds of men, but feared to show itself, now appeared openly. Not 
only many lay-members of the Romish church, but a considerable number 
of ecclesiastics, adopted the opinions of Mr. Fuchs. The people deman- 
ded from all quarters a radical reform in popery, and the representa- 
tives of the country were quite disposed to listen to their just complaints. 

But a violent storm gathered over this courageous and pious priest; 
for the church of Rome never yields its prerogatives without a struggle. 
Instead of persuasion, it employs physical force, and not till this fails, 
will it consent to leave the field of battle. Mr. Fuchs was suspended 
by the bishop from all his ecclesiastical functions. In vain the most 
honorable citizens, and principal magistrates of the country espoused 
the cause of a priest whom they loved and respected. The bishep was 
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inflexible. Soon after came a letter of the pope, condemning the errors 

of Mr. Fuchs, and declaring him unworthy to have the charge of a 
religious congregation. This rigor of the holy see produced a totally 
different effect from what Rome expected. Public sentiment declared 
itself more and more strongly in favor of Mr. Fuchs, and the council of 
State of St. Gall appointed him librarian of the abbey. The canons of 
the metropolitan church conspired against the lawful government, and 
were driven from the canton. ‘The pope’s nuncio in Switzerland pub 

lished two vehement protests against the reforms introduced into the 
church of St. Gall. But his clamors and threats had no effect. The 
legislative council, the government and the people were tired of popery; 
they had opened theiz eyes to the superstitions and impostures of a 
communion which raised the authority of man to a level with the 
authority of God, and nothing could change their determination. Now, 
(and the Catholic journals themselves avow it,) seperation is effected in 
the eastern part Switzerland. | Rome has lost several thousands of souls, 
and will doubtless never succeed in recovering them. The adherents 
of the holy see exult and sound the note of victory whenever they suc- 
ceed in converting two or three individuals; but iet them show us a 
people, abandoning the reformation to submit to Romish despotism, as 
we see at this moment the people of St. Gall abandoning Rome to em- 
brace the reformation. 

We pass to the canton of Lucerne. The city of Lucerne has been 
for three centuries the centre of Catholicism in Switzerland. There 
the nuncio of the pope resided; there the machinations were contrived 
which held the people under the despotism of the holy see. How often 
for two hundred years, has war been excited, at Lucerne, between the 
Catholic and Protestant cantons! This city has been a tofty tower, a 
fortress, from which Rome has cast burning arrows against her enemies. 
But her day of power 1s gone, and the pope, seeing Lucerne in revolt, 
may well say with Cesar; ‘2, tu, Brute!” 

There were in the seminary of Lucerne two fanatical professors, na- 
med Kaufmann and Wilder, who attacked the civil authority and taught 
doctrines contrary tothe commonwealth; they have been deposed. ‘The 
landamman or first officer of the canton, Mr. Pfyffer, was president of 
the conferences of Baden, where measures were adopted to confine the 
power of the holy see within proper limits. Mr, Pfyfler made a forcible 
address, in which he said that Switzerland, having achieved political lib- 
erty, must also achieve religious liberty. ‘The conduct of this magis- 
trate is in accordance with his professions ; he pursues with much firm- 
ness and perseverence, plans of reform which he judges useful to his 
country. The Pope’s nuncio at first tried to form a party of obedient 
and devoted Catholics, to contend against this anti-Romish movement; 
but he found no support in the mass of the people; and having no hope of 
success, he left the city of Lucerne and now resides in the borough of 
Schwytz. Thus the great fortress of Helvetic Catholicisin has fallen in 
to the hands of the new reformers. 

In the canton of Berne events have been still more serious. I stated 
in a former letter that the Catholic population of Jura, instigated by in- 
fatuated priests, had refused to accept the acts of the conference of Ba- 
den, and that the Bernese government had been forced to send soldiers 
into this part of the canton to restore the authority of the laws. The 
rebels were reduced to order and the affair seemed at an end; but a 
Catholic journal of Paris announces an important fact, which may be 
followed by the most serious consequences. 
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Among the most fanatical priests of Jura, is one named Cuttat, oy. 
rate of Porentruy, who exceeds all others in violent declamation and , 
spirit of revolt. For some weeks he published a journal in which he 
called upon the citizens of Jura to rise against the government and es. 
tablish an independent canton. When the troops of Berne arrived jy 
the country, Mr. Cuttat fled, to escape legal punishment. The bishop 
of Bale, whose diocese comprises the Catholics of Jura, felt it to be bis 
duty to depose this rebellious priest and appoint a successor. But the 
pope’s nuncio wrote to the bishop of Bale censuring him, calling upon 
him to revoke his decision. The pope himself interfered in the matter. 
and took the part of the priest who had kindled the fire of revolt agains, 
the government. The bishop of Bale refused to yield to the injunction 
of the holy see, and, we are assured, is about to resign his charge. 

What will be the result of this contest, it is impossible precisely to 
determine. It is said that the question will be carried before the Hel. 
vetic diet. If, as is probable. the magistrates retain in the parish the 
successor to Mr. Cuttat, a new schism will be produced, and Rome wi 
lose another considerable portion of Swiss Catholics. 

In fact, every thing in this country tends to revolution. Roman ca- 
tholicism cannot live quietly in a free and enlightened nation. Wher 
learning is diflused among all classes of the people, when education be- 
comes general, when democracy is introduced into the manners, and the 
laws, and popery then tries to sap and overturn the edifice of reason 
and liberty, it excites the distrust and enmity of good citizens, and the 
people at Jeungth understand that, if they would be free and tranquil, 
they must be severe in imposing restrictions on the power of the Romish 
clergy. Let the opinion be once fixed in the minds of the mass of the 
people, that they may lawfully inquire whether the Romish church does 
not teach cunningly devised fables for the profit of the holy see, and the 
inquiry soon detects numerous impostures in catholicism, This is the 
course which the reformation is now taking in Switzerland, and it will 
not stop, to all appearance, till the last remains of popish domination are 
laid in the dust. 

The friends of the gospel who have adopted the great principle of the 
separation of church and state, will regret perhaps that the government 
should interfere so often in the religious troubles of Switzerland, and 
will wish that the reformation would use only spiritual instruments. 

These sentiments are laudable, and 1 adopt them wholly. Would 
God that in all christian countries the church were independent of the 
state and the state independent of the church! Religion and political 
liberty would both derive great advantages. But it must be recollected 
that this reciprocal independence does not yet exist in Switzerland, and 
the reformation needs, as in the time of Luther and Calvin, to be sustain- 
ed and even directed by the civil magistrates, that it may overcome the 
obstacles which oppose its progress. 

Let us not forget that this reformation is yet negative rather than po- 
sitive. The Catholic Swiss, who reject the dominion of the pope, are 
far from being all pious, sincere christians. Most of them, it may be 
presumed, are simply anti-papists, but not faithful disciples of Christ. 
Yet this first step will certainly lead to others. ‘They who have forsa- 
ken the holy see to enter the paths of reform will not long be conten- 
ted to remain destitute and famished; they will seek for spiritual nour- 
ishment, and will find it, we trust, in the word of God. Christianity is 
flourishing in the Protestant part of Switzerland, and when the other 
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art shall become decisively protestant, it will possess the proper means 
of becoming christian. 





Cuina—The annexed edict, which we copy from a late number of the 
Canton Register, is not only a curiosity in itself, but may interpose ve- 
ry serious obstacles in the dissemination of Christian truth among the 
millions of China. Although by the religion of the “lord of heaven” the 
edict is supposed by the editor of the Register (as we infer from an ex- 
planatory phrase in the first paragraph) to refer to the religion of the 
church of Rome, it is not at all propable that the Chinese Government 
discriminate between that and the religion of Protestants. Indeed it is 
evident from the allusion to an “ English foreign ship” which “abruptly 
entered the waters of all the Provinces and distributed foreign books,” 
that nosuch discrimination ismade. The distribution referred to was 
effected by Protestants, and the books were Protestant books including 
however, parts of the Bible, which is claimed by all denominations of 
Christians as the basis of their belief.—Jour. of Com. 

EDICT AGAINST TEACHING THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

Lew, acting magistrate of the Nahae district, &c. &c. respecting an 
official document | have received from, by imperial appointment, the 
provincial treasurer, 1h, and the provincial judge, Wang, concerning 
the strict prohibition of the dissemination and practice of the religion 
doctrines) of the lord of heaven (the religion of the church of Rome, ) and 
to rectify the hearts of men: an affair of the most pressing urgency. 

It is known from the records that the Portuguese have dwelt in the 
land teaching and practising the religion of the lord of heaven; and they 
have privately printed volumes of their sacred books, from which they 
discourse to the people and delude many; these spread the doctrines 
and practice, assume secret designations, and the delnsion reaclies to the 
multitude ; of this there are certain proofs. The leaders. after being 
tried and found guilty, certainly should be strangled. ‘Those who se- 
cretly disseminate this delusive doctrine, in number are not many; those 
without any designation, after trial should be imprisoned (before being 
strangled.) ‘Those who have only, on hearing the doctrine, become dis- 
ciples and do not know how to reform, should be banished and deliver- 
ed over to the Pihkih officers or to the Moosoolmen ( Hwuy Hwuy,) who 
are able to keep them under, to be slaves. ° * * * * 
After the publication of this proclamation, if all those who have receiv- 
ed and retained foreign books of the religion of the lord of heaven, or 
practised and disseminated that religion, within the period of half a year 
deliver to the district officers [their books] and leave the religion, then 
their crimes will be forgiven. Now through this not-ancient path of 
vice and stupification those who try can retrace their steps; you should 
hasten to change your face and change your mind, and with the bitter- 
est regret repent and reform. Donot on any account, “halting between 
two opinions,” delay returning. But if you exceed the allowed period, 
and again receive and retain any foreign books, and do not deliver them 
up, and persevere in practising and spreading the religion, for those 
who act thus, an examination shall be forthwith ordered; they shall be 
immediately seized and punished severely. 

Now how in this world below, on which the splendid heaven sheds its 
transforming and vivifying light and heat, can depraved discourses be 
permitted to flow’—O ye fortunate people, you now live happily ina 
state of peace and quietness ; you should adhere to the correct worship 
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and straight path, and reject and extirpate depraved and corrupt doc. 
trines, without cabals and combinations, without selfish depravity, 
Follow the ways of the ancient kings, then you will be able to drip} 
harmony and eat virtue; and you will all be the virtuous people of ay 
abundant and flourishing age. We, the sze officers, indeed most asgsy. 
redly hope it. Do not oppose. A special edict. 
Taoukwang, Ith year, 4th moon, 7th day. [21st May.] 





Art. IX. Miscellany. 


STARTING CHILDREN IN THE WorRLD.—Many an unwise parent labors 
hard and lives sparingly all his life for the purpose of leaving enough to 
give his children a start in the world, as it is called. Setting a young 
man afloat with money left him by his relatives, is like tying bladders 
under the arm of one who cannot swim—ten chances to one he will 
loose his bladders and go to the bottom. ‘Teach him to swim and then 
he will never need the bladders. Give your child a sound education, 
and you have done enough for him. See to it that his morals are pure, 
his mind cultivated, and his whole nature made subservient to the laws 
which govern man, and you have given him what will be of more value 
than the wealth of the Indies. You have given him a ‘start’ which no 
misfortune can deprive him of. The earlier you teach him to depend 
upon his own resources the better. 


Tue Bisie aBove aut price.—The celebrated Patrick Henry, in 
his last will, bears the following testimony to the value of the Bible: 
‘| have now disposed of all my property to my family; there is one 
thing more I wish I could give them, and that is the christian religion. 
If they had that and I had given them nothing, they would be rich, 
and without it, if | had given them all the world, they would be poor.” 





Art. X. Our Correspondents. 


We are happy in being able to present to our readers, in the present 
No., so much valuable original matter. The correspondents, who have 
furnished it, have our thanks. R. is a new correspondent, we hope to 
hear from him often. Such communications need not be post paid. As 
we had received nothing trom A. since her Observations on the Life of 
Abraham and Sarah, her communication entitled, Presbyterians in the 
16th and 17th centuries, was gratefully received by us, and will be 
perused, we trust, with interest by all our readers. We hope she will 
not be silent so long again. It would be desirable if our correspondents 
would endeavor to write as legibly as possible. The lines are often so 
crowded together that it is difficult to decipher the meaning. We would 
willingly pay postage on the additional paper that might be requisite to 
make fair copy. We have no complaint, however, to make in relation 
to the two correspondents named above, as some might be led to ima- 
gine from the connection in which we have given this hint. 
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To our Patrons. 


Subscribers who are in arrears are requested to make payment as soon as prac- 
ticable. Such notes ought to be sent us, as are believed to be subject to as little” 
discount here as ible. Sometimes the postage and discount on notes sent us, run ‘x: 
away with all the profits. Alt letters ought to be post paid, excepting such as:con- 
tain remittances or directly relate to the interests of the Monitor. 

As we kz ‘e received no remittances of late through the Post-Office, and as we are 
got without apprehension, that there may have been some miscarri we have 
concluded, for the satisfaction of the persons concerned, henceforth to publish 
monthly, on the cover, an account of all monies received a oh 

AMES MARTIN. 


Receipts during the Month of January by letter. . 
From Rev. David Thompson, . . - 820.00 | From Rev, Thomas Wilson, ecech 5.00 





AGENTS. 


ALL MINISTERS AND PREACHERS OF THE ASSOCIATE CHURCH. 
fn addition to the ministers and itinerating preachers of the As- 


sociate Church, who are authorized to receive subscriptions and 
money, and give receipts, the following persons are authorized to 
act as agents: 





- Gsteee 


Soha Robertson, Cambridge, Weehington Co., 
N.Y. 

A. Bachop, Argyle, Washington Co. N. Y. 

G. A. Martin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Alex. Gailey, Clark’s Ferry, Perry Co., Pa. 


meeting of the Associate Sy 


E. Lauderdale, York, Livingston Co. 'N. ¥. 
Tho’s Cummings, Putnam. Wash'n Go. N. ¥. 
James Wilson, Eeq., Fawn Grove, York Co. Pa. 
Alexander W. Brewster, Erie, Pa. ; 
|James Hutchinson, Esq., New London Crom 
Reads, Chester Co. Pa. 
John Smith, P. M., Pleasant Run, Carroll Ca, 
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Young, 173-Racé-street, Philadelphia. ; 
‘Fenms $2.00 per annum, payable in advance, or at the annual 
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